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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
tan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
meed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pampblets and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House wil furnish 
promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
own Book Room the benefit of your patrenage. Ay) 
Profita go to dene minations! purposes 
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Built by Universalists of the world in memory of 
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Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


Is a missionary agency of the Universalist Church. 

All its resources are at the service of our Church 
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public libraries. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. Thecertainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Recovery, Reform, and Reaction 


S schoolboys used to have to struggle with their 
“three R’s,”’ so we have to contend with the 
three R’s of our generation, Recovery, Reform 

and§Reaction. Unlike the schoolboy, we may not 
deal with them separately, turning from one to 
the other. They all beset us at once and must be 
dealt with en masse. Seeking recovery from dis- 
tressful situations, we discovered the need for reform 
of abuses that contributed to our distress, but reform, 
like “’rithmetic’”’ with some small boys, is always a 
painful process. And so we carry the small boy analogy 
out in our mature (?) world, and as the small boy 
turns from the subject that is hard and distasteful 
to one he likes, history of the good old days of bold 
pirates and privateers (the analogy becomes un- 
pleasantly close), so we turn to reaction, telling our- 
selves that it will aid in mastery of the difficult sub- 
ject of recovery. Reform is too costly and unpleasant. 
It hurts too many of us. The way to recovery, we 
think, is to have done with these reforms, and embrace 
again the old ways that seemed good before the de- 
pression. 

Part of this rush to embrace reaction, revealed 
increasingly in the utterances of columnists and edi- 
tors and voters, is due to the very excesses of the en- 
thusiasts for reform. We once made a little speech 
pointing out some of the undesirable and, we still be- 
lieve, dangerous features of the N. R. A., and had 
from N. R. A. officials stern letters of inquiry chasing 
us literally all over the state of New York, and broad- 
sides of newspaper denunciation from the same gentle- 
men. But because even the dramatic General Johnson 
could not bring in the millennium by pontifical pro- 
nouncement and high pressure propaganda, it does 
not follow that we can restore a golden age that never 
was by forsaking the subject of needed reforms and 
by giving ourselves to reaction to the old ways. 

This we say, not in justification of the Roosevelt 
Administration, but because we believe it is high time 
that we paused in our movement toward reaction to 
consider important facts that are still pertinent to 
our situation. It is a fact that there were enormous 
abuses in the field of utility financing in our recent 
past. While we are discussing the safety of the 
small investors’ money in consideration of regulation 
of utility companies, Jet us remember the degree of 
safety, or laek of it, that was accorded the investors 


in now defunct utility empires. It is a fact that there 
were but recently abuses in the business of guaranteed 
mortgages, and it is a fact that thousands of small 
and large investors lost heavily because of those 
abuses. Let us remember that as we criticize move- 
ments of reform in the field of real estate mortgages. 
It is a fact that recently we had to contend with re- 
vealed abuses in banking that for a time nearly de- 
stroyed the confidence of the country in its banking 
system. Let us keep that firmly in mind as we criti- 
cize methods of regulating and restricting banks. 
It is a fact that we have a long and shameful record 
of child labor, and a history of sweatshop hours and 
starvation wages that sullies our proud boasting 
about having the highest paid labor in the world. 
This fact should not be obscured or glossed over as we 
criticize the Jaziness of some of the workers on relief. 

What does remembering these facts mean? It 
means dealing with all three R’s—recovery, reform, 
and reaction—at once, as we must if we are to progress, 
and it means that we are to deal with them sensibly 
as mature men and women should. It means that 
criticism of proposed reforms is not only a right but a 
duty if we are to get the best kind of reforms possible. 
It requires a governmental policy that will not brand 
as stupid Tories all who raise their voices in criticism, 
but will listen and have courage to accept constructive 
suggestions. It requires an “‘opposition’’ that will do 
something more than wrap itself in the mantle of the 
Constitution and ery ‘Wolf! Wolf!’ at every lamb 
turned into the legislative pastures. In a word, it 
means setting about the business of achieving both 
recovery and reform that shall secure the greatest 
good to the greatest number with the least harm to 
the least possible number of our people. In the 
process, if it is carried out in mature manner, there 
will be retreats where necessary and advances wher- 
ever and whenever possible. Recovery and reform 
will thus move forward together, and we shall become 
the masters rather than the victims of reaction. To 
achieve this desirable end both Republican and 
Democratic pupils in the school of experience must 
learn to master all three R’s. Both must recognize 
that in this school there is no playing hookey from 
any lesson. All the lessons must be mastered, the 


hard and unpleasant as well as the easy ones. 
Ss pe. 
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ENGLAND KEEPS FAITH 


R. ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH in an excellent 
article in The Boston Transcript quotes the 
English Daily Mail as saying: “The British 

public take no interest whatever in the slave-owning 
Abyssinian empire. Their sympathy is wholly with 
the cause of the white races, which Italy is so firmly 
upholding.” Says Dr. Dieffenbach, “That is not 
England.” So say we. Indeed it is not the England 
which recently celebrated the returns from its peace 
ballot. It is decidedly not the England which re- 
turned eleven and a half million votes in the peace 
ballot overwhelmingly in favor of abolition of private 
manufacture of arms. This ballot turned in three 
million more votes than are usually cast in an election. 

The real England, the England of the eleven 

million peace ballot voters, obviously does not inter- 
pret the Italian saber-rattling game of Mussolini 
as upholding the cause of the white races. For the 
real England is both peace-loving and sportsmanlike. 
We have rejoiced to behold this England in action in 
recent days. Her representatives have been courteous, 
resourceful and patient, but always firmly insistent 
on peace. What will come of it we do not know yet. 
The Italian bully may ride through all obstructions 
to war. He may bomb the Ethiopians into nominal 
submission. He may start another world war. Be 
the event war or peace, England has played a part 
of which all her people may be proud, and which 
makes us proud to call her our mother country. 
Vip, ais Wood bs 


** * 


VERY BAD MANNERS 


HEN a child discovers a trick that is particu- 
larly irritating to his contemporaries he is 
likely to work it as often and as hard as he 

can just for the childish fun he gets out of it. Ina 
child this procedure is excusable because he is a child. 
In adults it becomes just plain bad manners. Recently 
we discovered that the Japanese are particularly 
irritated by caricatures of their Emperor. Our 
Oriental friends are so touchy on this subject that 
they recently made an international incident of a 
cartoon in Vanity Fair portraying the Japanese Em- 
peror dragging a rickshaw loaded with a Nobel peace 
prize. The editors of Vanity Fair, the artist who drew 
the picture, the State Department, and everyone else 
in the country, were of course greatly surprised that 
this picture should cause so much offence. The State 
Department expressed the necessary “regret”? over 
the incident, and that regret was a sincere reflection 
of the mind of the American people. 

There the matter should have closed. From it 
we should have learned that, despite the fact that 
everything and everybody in our land may be and is 
cubject to caricature, decency calls for restraint in 
caricaturing the Japanese Emperor. Not all of us, 
however, learned this. Last week a group of smart 
stuntsters in Seattle, Washington, in the course of a 
“coyote hunt” staged an animated cartoon portraying 
a Mikado dragging a rickshaw on which rode a gro- 
tesque Emperor of Ethiopia. ‘I am sorry if the people 
of £merica think a thing of this kind is funny,” said 
a spokesman for the Seattle Japanese consulate. So 


“condemn it. 


are we, for we don’t think it the least bit funny. It is 
just plain vulgar, and we believe that the vast majority 
of American people will recognize it as such, and so 
Like every nation, we have our quota of 
those who feel that patriotism requires proceeding 
with bumptious disregard of the sensitivities of other 
peoples. The vast majority of us, however, have af- 
fection for the Japanese people and respect for their 
Emperor, and regret exceedingly the very bad manners 
of this second ‘Japanese incident.”’ 
YO se Oe 


* * 


JUST CHRISTIANS 


YPER-DENOMINATIONALISTS who are 
H given to noting carefwly how many times dur- 
ing the service the minister mentions the word 
Universalist, or Presbyterian, or whatever denomina- 
tion is involved, or those who are always insisting that 
denominational interests be safeguarded and served 
in all projects under consideration, may very profitably 
examine the picture of one of the largest churches in 
the world. This is a church at Bailundo, West Cen- 
tral Africa. The church is supported by American 
Congregationalists, but its members know not of 
Congregationalism or other denominations. The 
missionaries who founded the church and their suc- 
cessors called the people simply Christians. Of these 
Christians there are seven thousand. 

Some day it may be missionaries will be coming 
out of Africa and Asia to convert to Christianity those 
lost in the heathenish wilderness of Western de- 
nominationalism. 

Bi, obls De 
* *K 
COMMUNISTS SEEK COOPERATION OF 
GERMAN CATHOLICS 

ELIEVE it or not, from Moscow comes word of 
a proposal in an open Communist meeting of 
the Third Internationale to aid the churches 
in a fight for freedom of conscience. A German dele- 
gate is reported to have said, ‘“‘We told the Catholic 
workers we are ready to fight with them for freedom 
of conscience, as we have one common enemy, Fas- 
cism.’’ This on top of recent announcements coming 
from these meetings of willingness on the part of 
Communists to unite with Socialists in the fight against 
Fascism is almost overwhelming. Certainly great 
changes are taking place in communistic thought. 
The very offer of cooperation with religionists to fight 
for freedom of conscience is an admission of strength 
and virility in religion that Communists have hereto- 

fore consistently denied. 

Why this sudden clamoring for allies from the 
hitherto uncompromising Communists? Obviously 
Communism is scared, and it has reason to be. For 
where Fascism, Italian, or German, or any other 
brand, flourishes Communism is ruthlessly crushed 
out along with all other opposition movements. The 
Fascists are doing to the Communists and will con- 
tinue to do to them wherever they come into power 
just what the Communists would do to the Fascists if » 
they came into power. Moreover, the Fascists are 
doing to the Communists just about what Communists 
would do to the churchmen if Communists were in 
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power. Therefore the Communists must not be sur- 
prised or aggrieved if they do not find their offers of 
alliance received with immediate rejoicing on the part 
of the Catholics of Germany. 

POY a BY OP 


* * 


A SERIOUS SITUATION 


HE liquor dealers of a certain Eastern city are 
reported to bave petitioned their License Com- 
mission for an extension of selling hours from 

midnight to one a.m. The reason for this plea lies in 
the fact that the dog races held in the neighborhood 
are interfering with the business of selling liquor. 
The distressed liquor salesmen complain that the 
attendants at the races stay ‘‘so late that little or no 
opportunity to sell them liquor remains.”’ 

This is indeed a serious situation. Besides the 
harm done the merchants of liquor there is the matter 
of decreased revenues to the government which accrue 
from the business of liquor selling (a very important 
item, we have been led to believe by the friends of 
repeal). Then, too, the closing of the liquor places 
before the dog-racing enthusiasts have a chance to 
visit them forces the tired and thirsty race fan to drive 
his automobile home without benefit of alcoholic 
stimulant. 

We can think of a worse situation, however. 
That would be to let the liquor men have all the 
time they want to sell all the liquor they want to all 
the people that want it. Here would be a perfect 


example of a vicious chain of circumstances—more | 


time, more liquor, more automobile accidents. 
Le Hoek: 
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BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS 


E come to review briefly a book of poems* by 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods. Readers of re- 
ligious weeklies in England and America 

will recognize some of these poems as contributions 
that they have enjoyed already. The Christian Leader 
has had the honor of publishing some of them. Ad- 
vance, Zion’s Herald, The Christian Century, The Pres- 
byterian Advance, and various weeklies and monthlies 
have published others. 

The poems have insight and they are beautiful in 
form, so they make their way. In the present volume 
they ought to make many new friends. 

Bertha Woods is the wife of a specialist in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, who previously had 
a successful career as president of Maryland State 
College of Agriculture and of the University of Mary- 
land. She lives on the old Washington-Baltimore 
pike where thousands and tens of thousands of motors 
pass and repass every year, but her place runs down to 
the banks of Paint Branch with its thickets and back 
to other woods and fields. Here is a housekeeper- 
homemaker-poet, whose life touches the city and 
the country, people and wild flowers, and who thinks 
of everything as coming from God. 

Casual seat mates on a trolley car, the baby with- 
*The Little Gate: Poems opening into Nature, Humanity, 

By Bertha Gerneaux Woods. The Driftwind Press, 
Price, $1.00. 


Life. 
North Montpelier, Vermont. 
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out a name, the village minister, come into these 
poems with the Painted Lady butterfly, the crocuses 
and the goldfinches in winter. 

She is not a reformer by temperament or oppor- 
tunity, but she writes of a peddler, the boys at Scotts- 
boro, those out of work, with a poignant love of folks 
as folks, and with a prayer that we may be stirred to 
give everybody a chance for life. 

Bothered somewhat years ago by any failure to 
state religion in terms of orthodoxy, her poet’s instinct 
and experience have led her straight as an arrow to the 
heart of religion—trust in the loving Father God and 
daily effort to incarnate that love for high and low, 
for saints and sinners. A beautiful life with a real 
talent is revealed by the poems in ‘“The Little Gate,” 
and Walter John Coates, the publisher, has set them 
in the clear black type with wide white margins which 
help them break through our barriers of haste. 

The age needs the work of people like Bertha 
Woods. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

We are in hearty agreement with Professor J. 
Gresham Machen of Westminster Theological Semi- 
nary, who says of teachers’ oaths: ““The really central 
danger to our country is the gradual obliteration of 
the distinction between the activities of the state and 
other activities of the people. The tendency is to re- 
gard everybody as a state official. These teacher- 
oath bills give an immense impetus to that tendency.” 


Dr. James M. Payson, pastor emeritus of the 
Canton Universalist church, once told a story which 
we have never forgotten. We have never heard it 
elsewhere and so pass it on. A young man came 
very late to church. On his way in he met another 
young man coming out. ‘What,’ said the late 
comer, “‘is the sermon done?” “No,” replied the de- 
parting one, ‘I’m just going out to do 2t.” 


‘“No man is the whole of himself until he walks in 
freedom,” says a young colleague. Amen, brother. 
And we would like to add, no man is the whole of 
himself until he gives himself to something greater 
than himself. For in that act he gains his freedom 
from slavery to self. 


The Committee for Ethiopia announced recently 
that more than a thousand clergymen in the United 
States have set aside August 18 ‘“‘as a Sunday of prayer 
and protest against war and any acts of aggression 
against Ethiopia.” 


The Federal Council of Churches is considering 
the matter of establishing an American interdenomi- 
national church in Moscow. That beats all the recent 
shouting about the iniquitous anti-religionist activities 
of the Russians. 


Life offers to every man the twin treasures, in- 
terest and zest. But this is no mark-down bargain 
sale offer. The treasures are to be had only by paying 


the full price in self-discipline. 
(ON sey Sp 
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The Speech of Ministers 


Raymond H. Barnard 


N these days of business competence, many a 
minister makes his name for his ability to or- 
ganize, to administer, and to keep his church 
financially independent. Other ministers 

make their reputations on their ability to “preach.” 
No matter in which category, however, a given min- 
ister falls, the common layman traditionally regards 
the minister as ‘“‘the preacher,” the one who is able on 
Sunday mornings to lift him out of the dull rut of 
humdrum everyday life and show him the possibilities 
of finer living. It therefore behooves every minister 
to be as competent in the delivery of the spoken word 
as possible. 

First, the minister must have something to say. 
This is the sine qua non, the indispensable, the without 
which. A minister need look no farther than his 
Lord and Master to realize the truth of this injunction. 
Jesus burned with a message that must be told, so 
much so that “the common people heard him gladly,” 
so much so that the Apostles said, ‘““Did not our hearts 
burn within us as he spake to us?”’ (See my article in 
The Christian Leader, April 14, 1934, “Jesus as a 
Speaker,’ for further elaboration on this point.) In 
this a sermon does not differ from any other speech. 
Right or wrong, we expect a minister to be a man of 
learning. This is a tradition handed down from for- 
mer days when the clergy was the educated class and 
did the job of educating, a function now taken over in 
large measure by the state. Nevertheless, the very 
nature of the content and material for the sermon 
demands that the minister must know, and know 
much. ‘‘Knowledge is power,” in the pulpit, as else- 
where. Knowledge of what? Oh, everything that 
touches the life of man intimately and affects his 
morals and conduct—which is almost everything. 
But more particularly, a knowledge of economics, 
politics, psychology, art, literature, science, history, 
and current events. Quite a large order? Assuredly 
it is, not to mention the thorough grounding that is 
expected of the minister in theology, church history, 
homiletics and exegesis. Modern advances in knowl- 
edge, especially in science, have changed the orienta- 
tions of religion. This is true also in economics. 
If it is true that after the Darwinian theory was 
promulgated religion had to make adjustments, re- 
visions and modifications, it is Just as true that the 
Industrial Revolution and the changes brought about 
by the New Deal constitute a problem for religion in 
use of leisure time, living conditions and attitudes. 

A minister needs to read widely in fiction and 
biography. Standard poetry, novels, short stories, 
and drama constitute an interpretation of life and state 
problems of human conduct. The concrete is always 
more effective than the abstract. If a minister can 
make his listeners see and feel, it will affect their lives 
more intimately than if the principle is stated in the 
abstract. If a minister tells, for instance, how in the 
play “Juno and the Paycock” the daughter of the 
family is bewailing the disaster that has befallen them 
and blames God for it, and the old mother replies, 
“Do not blame God for what we brought on ourselves,”’ 


it is far more effective than to state the principle that 
man should not hold God responsible for his misdeeds. 
Similarly, the true story of Gautama’s having a dream 
in which the futility of a life of seclusion from the rest 
of mankind and of fasting is revealed, is more power- 
ful than merely to say that man lives according to 
God’s plan if he serves his fellowman, rather than by 
fasting and spending his time in contemplation away 
from them. How Gautama came to the monks the 
next morning and amazed them by demanding food 
is dramatic material, and will be remembered, whereas 
a mere statement in general terms will soon be for- 
gotten. Jesus deals constantly with the concrete. 
Realizing man’s love for a story, he deals in parables, 
and men remembered both the story and the point 
it made. The story of the Prodigal Son, and the point 
it made about forgiveness and repentance, is a favorite 
of the race, whereas the Meditations of Marcus Aurel- 
ius are largely forgotten. Jesus also gives us another 
clue. He used the principle of reference to experience 
and going from the known to the unknown, from the 
accepted to the unaccepted, from the material to the 
spiritual, from the objective to the subjective. It was 
harder for the rich man to enter Heaven than for 
a camel to go through the narrow gate into Jerusalem. 
Every resident of Jerusalem knew this gate, and its 
straitness; therefore the comparison gained force. 
Jesus was bringing his precepts within the range of 
experience of the common man; he went from the ma- 
terial to the spiritual, from the accepted to the un- 
accepted. And he does this constantly. Look over 
the Gospels and see the frequency with which he deals 
with objects, events, places and names that are 
familiar to all. This raises an interesting point. Ifa 
minister is dealing with a strong man, is it wiser to 
mention Samson or Max Baer? How many in his 
congregation will know of Samson’s exploits? They 
read about Baer daily in their newspapers. Fiction 
and biography are full of examples. Johan Bojer 
wrote a book a dozen years ago called ‘““The Great 
Hunger.”’ The point of the book is that man has the 
capacity within himself to be divine, that he can 
change the world if he only will, that there is no limit 
to man’s knowledge and power, that he should con- 
tinue to go on and achieve. This divine spark is un- 
conquerable. This is grist, surely, for the minister’s 
mill. And every minister is familiar with the example 
in “Les Miserables,’ of how Jean Valjean stole the 
candlesticks from the Bishop, how the Bishop gave 
him the candlesticks and refused to turn him over 
to the police; how that changed Jean’s life. Ibsen’s 
later, symbolic plays are full of sermons. Shakes- 
peare was right when he said there were ‘“‘sermons in 
stones.’’ Material for sermons exists everywhere. 
George Eliot’s ‘“Romola’” and certain of her other 
novels, Browning’s poem “Saul,” are full of suggestion. 
“The Hound of Heaven,” ‘The Scarlet Letter” and 
the rest of Hawthorne’s symbolic tales, Bjornson’s 
“The Father,” are a few others. 

If one must have something to say in a sermon, 
it follows as a corollary that he must prepare. Some 
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ministers may rely on inspiration; the trouble with 
inspiration is that it is absent just at the time when 
we need it most. This means rigid organization, out- 
lining, writing out the sermon in full. And the ser- 
mon should be delivered aloud several times in its 
complete form. After all, the sermon must be given 
aloud; why not practice it that way and make it as 
much like the real audience situation as possible? 
Actually put on your garb and practice from the 
pulpit. You will find that this method helps to retain 
ideas and to make smooth transitions, and is a tre- 
mendous help in delivery. The practice of a clerical 
friend of mine is, I believe, ideal. He gets an idea for 
a sermon; he makes an outline. He then throws this 
outline away. The next day he makes another out- 
line (without any reference to the first). He then 
throws that away. He continues this process until 
he has an outline that satisfies him. He calls this 
process “pulling the sermon through my head.’ He 
then dictates the sermon to his. stenographer and 
practices it. Do you see what he has done? He has 
memorized it (by which I mean he has learned the 
sequence of ideas), he has mastered it; he knows it 
from top to bottom; he goes easily from one point to 
the next; his sermons are clear and well delivered. 
His sermons are free from the vagueness, the over- 
statement, that characterize so many sermons. Let 
every minister ask himself these questions: What is 
the purpose of this sermon? What is the one big, 
central idea? Can it be stated in a single sentence? 
(If not, it is not clear in the minister’s mind, and 
needs revision and elimination.) What is my specific 
proposition that the audience should carry away? 

If 1 were a minister, I would deal with the prob- 
lems of the present moment. If I mentioned Old 
Testament stories or used a text from the Old Testa- 
ment, I would be sure to make modern applications. 
A minister cannot afford to live in the past, however 
glorious he may imagine it to have been. All great 
thinkers have gone with the current of their genera- 
tion; they may not agree with the tenets of the pres- 
ent, and they seek to improve present modes; but they 
have oriented themselves in reference to the prob- 
lems of the present, the close-at-hand. Robert La 
Follette, Sr., said: “Every generation must make its 
own fight for freedom.” Jesus said: “Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.”’ 

Ministers bave to deal with inertia; they have to 
bridge the gap between church-attendance and per- 
formance; they have to make their teachings functional. 
“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only.” 
Concentrate on a few great and fundamental truths; 
hammer on them, with variations, in sermon after 
sermon. What was Christ concerned with? In- 
justice, the relation of man to man, man’s relation to 
the universe. Disease, poverty, ignorance, war, 
greed, distribution of wealth, economic exploitation, 
dope rings, rackets, crime, hunger, fear, class hatreds, 
jealousies, duties to children, family relationships, 
friendship, service, love—these are a few of the topics 
that would concern Christ. The social, economic and 
religious fabric of man must be seen asa whole. Here’s 
where modern plays and novels come in. On Broad- 
way last season there were these plays: “Peace on 
Earth,” “Stevedore,”’ “We the People,” “They Shall 


Not Die.”” Propaganda? Certainly, but plays deal- 
ing with problems of American social and economic 
life, and therefore religious problems because they 
concern the relation of man to man, in which Jesus 
was tremendously interested. 

Quite as important as having something to say is 
knowing how to say it. Coleridge may have under- 
stood “Kubla Khan,” since he was the creator, but he 
could not read it well in public. Neither could Lord 
Dunsany read his own poetry well on a lecture tour 
in America. It does not follow at all that because 
you know a thing you will be able to tell it to others. 
Witness the pedants in colleges who are experts in their 
fields. It is said that Shakespeare borrowed his plots, 
but he stole not as the ant steals, taking away the 
whole grain of sand, but as the bee, who sucks the 
sweet from the flower, but leaves the flower intact. 
Study the great masters to see how important how it is 
said is. Be on the alert to add words to your vocabu- 
lary. Keats and O. Henry, to mention two very 
different creators, were students of words and knew 
how to use them effectively. Keats was fond of the 
archaic, O. Henry of the racy and clever. Poe was 
constantly on the alert to find words of musical con- 
notation; so he wrote of the “tintinnabulation” of 
the bells. Remember that oral language is different 
from written. It uses shorter sentences, fewer 
modifiers, more monosyllables, simple rather than 
complex sentences, parenthetical elements, contrac- 
tions. 

Do not be afraid of emotion. Sermons are more 
emotional than other speeches. All good speaking is 
emotional. If I were to err, I would err on the side of 
too much emotion rather than of too little. Hearts 
must be melted and warmed. But emotion always 
must be under control or it becomes cheap senti- 
mentality. Give the audience the idea that you could 
give them much more display of emotion if you chose. 
Restraint is a great principle in speaking, but it must 
be consciousness of power lurking beneath, not cold- 
ness or emptiness. Merimee in “Mateo Falcone” 
tells of the death of a son; it is told with great power, 
but the emotion is held rigidly under. In the play 
“Abraham Lincoln” when Lincoln is shot, there is not 
much oratorical palaver; Stanton says simply, “Now 
he belongs to the ages.” It is enough. Emotion 
makes the whole world kin. We go two miles on 
emotion for every mile by reason, and that is putting 
it conservatively. Men may differ widely in intellect, 
interests, ambitions, hobbies and personal preferences 
and prejudices, but they are alike in emotion. They 
love children, love their wives, admire heroism— 
whether in Russia or the United States, in the palace 
or in a hovel. 

Be informal in the pulpit, but dignified. Christ 
sat down for most of his talks. He had no pose; he 
was natural. Do not use the “ministerial tone,’’ which 
is chant and monotonous, putting people to sleep. 
The preacher is too apt to use song notes instead of 
speaking notes. This leads to indirect, uncommuni- 
cative speaking. A minister should talk to his audi- 
ence, not at them, the same as any other speaker. 
There is nothing in the service that requires song 
notes in the minister. Leave that to the choir. The 
preacher is inclined to talk at “the top” of his voice, 
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using a maximum of force at all times and raising his 
pitch to a high level, beyond his normal range. The 
speaking voice, although it uses the same mechanism 
as the singing voice, is different from the singing voice 
in two important respects. The first is that in singing 
we hold a note for a given duration; in speaking we 
make constant slides up and down in pitch within a 
given vowel or syllable. The second difference is that 
in speaking we do not use nearly as much breath and 
resonance; we use but little more than in ordinary 
conversation. It is true that for the reading of the 
Scriptures and in ritual reading the minister may go 
beyond his ordinary speaking voice, but in his sermon, 
no. 

Charles Woolbert, in his book, ‘Fundamentals 
of Speech,’ has some good pointers for ministers. 
From page 31: “The clergy .... have their own 
interesting mistakes in manner. The occasions for 
pulpit speaking most certain to be remembered with 
joy and exultation by a clergyman are those where the 
speaker and audience are bathed in floods of warm 
and hallowed emotion. . . . There is a prolonging of 
the vowels, the rolling of the consonants, an intoning 
of inflections, and a strong, powerful current of round, 
rich vocal quality. Any one who listens under the 
spell of such uplifting preaching, when it is appropriate 
to the occasion, cannot but be greatly moved. When 
this manner, though, is applied to a quiet, doctrinal 
discussion before a calm, deliberate, unmoved com- 
pany of people, it becomes in turn ridiculous.” And, 
again, from pages 45-46: “A certain preacher always 
spoke in a high, singsong, chanting voice with a 
definite musical tone running through it all; in con- 
versation he spoke sense like anybody else. He was 
asked once why he used that tone in public speaking; 
his reply was, ‘I discovered in my young days in the 
ministry that when I spoke that way the people 
seemed to like it better, so I adopted it.’ Another 
learned that when he affected a deep, hollow, breathy 
tone people said of him, ‘He is so spiritual!’ so he al- 
ways spoke that way. But those who knew him off 
the platform never felt that way about him. Any such 
jugglery as this is something more than a mistake or 
an indiscretion; it belies the true man.”’ 

Be quiet; do not strive for effects; effects will 
come if the true emotion is there. There is concen- 
tration of attention in quietness that ranting cannot 
claim. This does not mean be monotonous or be 
inert and apathetic. It is power beneath the surface; 
it is a Packard idling or running at twenty miles an 
hour. Wendell Phillips, perhaps the greatest of Amer- 
ican orators, said the most deadly things in a quiet 
tone, but he was vital and alive. 

A sense of the dramatic is valuable to the minister. 
John Gough, best of lyceum lecturers, was a master 
of the dramatic. The evangelist Whitefield was a 
past master at the art. He was so effective that he 
could make his listeners forget their immediate sur- 
roundings. For instance (from Nathan Sheppard— 
“Before an Audience’’): “One day, while preaching, 
Whitefield ‘suddenly assumed a nautical air and 
manner that were irresistible to him,’ and burst forth 
in these words: ‘Well, my boys, we have a clear sky, 
and are making fine headway over a smooth sea be- 
fore a light breeze, and we shall soon lose sight of land. 


But what means this sudden lowering of the heavens, 


and that dark cloud arising from beneath the western 
horizon? Hark! Don’t you hear distant thunder? 
Don’t you see those flashes of lightning? There is a 
storm gathering! Every man to his duty! The air 
is dark! the tempest rages!—our masts are gone!—the 
ship is on her beam ends! What next?’ At this 
a number of sailors in the congregation, utterly swept 
away by the dramatic description, leaped to their 
feet and cried: ‘The longboat!—take to the longboat!’ ”’ 
Surely there is ample material in the Old Testament, 
in the Gospels, and in the Acts of the Apostles, and in 
modern living, for dramatic treatment. The minister 
should remember that religion began as dance, and 
then became drama. Many of the Catholic and Epis- 
copal services make use of the dramatic in spectacle— 
the mass, the missal, the prayer-book, holy water, 
figures, statues, niches, stained glass windows, rosa- 
ries, Crosses. 

There has been much advocacy of the “‘conver- 
sational style’ of speaking. Is it the style to follow 
and is it adapted to the pulpit? That depends. Public 
speaking should be like conversation in its natural- 
ness, spontaneity, and informality. In conversation 
we use our hands, facial expression and natural changes 
in inflection, vocal quality, force, and tone, to express 
our meanings. Then, when many of us get to the 
public platform, we forget the effectiveness of such 
variety, and become monotonous in tone and manner, 
are stiff, use few gestures, and are extremely formal. 
Public speaking has to be more than conversation, 
however, to be effective. Conversation has its limi- 
tations which the speech must overcome. If I am 
speaking to a friend, I may, and probably do, use 
“and-a’s,”’ “‘uhs’”’—a limited vocabulary, mistakes in 
grammar or colloquialisms, poor sentence structure, 
too many parenthetical elements. My thought is 
not well organized, nor verified. In thought and 
language, then, conversation has very definite limits. 
It appears to be in voice, freedom of body and natural- 
ness of manner that conversation is the norm. Yet 
here, too, there are differences. I must speak with 
more volume, with larger gestures, more ample move- 
ments, and more precise and careful enunciation, for 
large groups. Besides, conversation is two-sided, a 
give-and-take, with frequent pauses; public speaking 
continues uninterruptedly, with one man doing all 
the talking, and with his audience responding to him, 
but not vocally. In conversation the conversers are 
on an equal plane; in public speaking the speaker is 
assumed to be superior in knowledge, in prestige, in 
authority; and the audience lends its respect to the 
hearing. 

Conversational style has the merits of direct- 
ness—talking to the audience—and communicative- 
ness, which obviously are of cardinal importance in 
speaking. Furthermore, conversational style gets 
away from the inflated, ministerial tone which we 
have been condemning. Nevertheless, a minister 
needs to be careful in its use. When conversational. 
style becomes too informal, it takes from a minister 
that dignity which is part of the worship. Conversa- 
tional style is not adapted to certain sermons or parts 
of the service. On highly exalted themes it may be 
utterly out of place; it does not work well for the 
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reading of Scriptures, ritual, or the utterance of 
prayers. There we expect more orotund quality in 
the voice. And one very present danger of the con- 
versational style is its possible monotony—its inert- 
ness, lifelessness. If one has variety and animation, 
the conversational style with its merits of directness 
and communicativeness is highly effective, but not 
every one can do it equally well. The result of all 
this discussion is the advice to seek to talk to your 
audience, and not above them, as some ministers do; 
seek to communicate your message to your auditors. 
Wendell Phillips, the anti-slavery orator, ad- 
dressed his hearers as individuals, as if there were a 
dozen instead of hundreds; yet every one of the people 
present believed himself addressed. This impression 
came largely from the tones of the voice; it had an in- 
timate tone; it “found’’ its hearer. The voice had the 
pleasant modulations of a gentleman in a parlor talk- 
ing quietly with his friends. Southern visitors at anti- 
slavery meetings were bewildered. ‘They would ask, 
“Ts this quiet man the famous agitator?’’ Those ac- 
customed to spread-eagle eloquence felt disappointed. 
He seemed so easy and effortless. But he held them 
by his quietness; and it never occurred to him to doubt 
his power to hold them. Elbert Hubbard, when a 
_ boy, traveled with his father for miles from the family 
farmhouse to hear Phillips lecture on ““The Lost Arts.” 
What he says about what he expected after hearing 
ministers preach should be of special interest to the 
clergy. ‘‘One man arose and spoke. He lifted his 
hands, raised his voice, stamped his foot, and I thought 
he was a very great man. He was just introducing 
the Real Speaker. Then the Real Speaker walked 
slowly down to the front of the stage and stood very 
still. And everybody was also very quiet:. . . . Phil- 
lips just stood there and told us about the lost arts; 
. . . we expected every minute that he would burst 
out and make a speech, but he did not—he just talked, 
. and I understood it all. I remember the 
presence and attitude of the man as if it were but yes- 
terday. . . . I had heard many sermons, and some 
had terrified me. This time I expected to be thrilled 
too. . . . And here it was just quiet joy—I understood 
it all. I was pleased with myself, and being pleased 
with myself, I was pleased with the speaker.’”’ (Quoted 
in Saturday Evening Post April 26, 1924, p. 151.) 
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When Phillips spoke, people did not realize the passing 
of time. 

The minister who fails to use those contact- 
points—the eyes—in talking to his audience, who 
lacks facial responsiveness, will lose much of his magic 
effect in tying auditors to him. The minister who 
reads his sermons—and often badly—instead of speak- 
ing them, whose eyes are glued to a manuscript or 
notes, will never have it said of him that he is a great 
speaker. It is true, of course, that we need consid- 
erable training in reading well; our schools have 
neglected oral reading of late years; the result is that 
when speakers read they glue their eyes to the manu- 
script, largely because they are afraid of losing the 
place; they do not know the material well enough to 
read with only a glance now and then to pick up a whole 
sentence or two. This comes as the result of much 
practice and can he done so well that the audience is 
never conscious of the presence of a manuscript. A 
minister whom I have heard several times does this, 
and no one except a person sitting in the balcony and 
looking down upon him is aware that he is using a 
manuscript. But such ministers are rare. Further- 
more, reading from manuscript sounds mechanical. 
The radio has done much in training speakers to read 
well and to make the material sound spontaneous, as 
if spoken rather than written. Ministers, if they must 
read, would do well to study the art of reading, which 
is so fatally easy that it deceives. The same observa- 
tion applies to notes. If notes must be used instead 
of being memorized, make,.them as brief as possible— 
a single word or a phrase instead of whole sentences, 
an. outline of the main ideas, not every little detail. 
Is the memorized speech bad? No, if it is done well, 
if a minister is a good enough actor to make it sound 
fresh and spontaneous. But, in my opinion, the ideal 
delivery is the one I mentioned before—to write out a 
speech after having thoroughly outlined it, and then 
practice it aloud, make its ideas and sequence of 
thought (and perhaps some of the phrasing) your own. 
On Sunday, let your practice before audiences and 
your command of the English language come to your 
aid—extemporize as you go along, compose before 
your audience, and see if your thought is not vigorous 
and your communication with your audience direct 
and spontaneous. 


Every Man a Prophet’ 


Carl H. 


10 members and friends of the liberal church, 
the value of the Bible as a basis for sermons 
lies in the spirit rather than in the letter of 
its words. So it is from this viewpoint that 

we choose and seek to consider a text from the eleventh 

chapter of the Book of Numbers, the 29th verse: 

“Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, 

and that the Lord would put his spirit upon them.” 

The man who uttered these words was Moses, 
leader of a people who sought freedom from oppression 
and the opportunity to worship their God in right- 


*Sermon at the Ohio Universalist Convention revised for 
radio use and given over Station WLW, Cincinnati, July 28, 1935. 
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eousness and in truth. It was in the second year of 
their trek from Egypt through the wilderness to the 
Promised Land. The responsibilities of leadership 
during this difficult period had so weighed upon Moses 
that he appealed to God for relief. He asked even for 
death rather than the necessity of facing the tre- 
mendous task any longer. But God bade him select 
seventy elders from among the children of Israel, 
take them to the tabernacle outside the camp and 
there commission them as aids. 

With great care the seventy were named and di- 
rected to gather at the appointed place. There, ac- 
cording to the Old Testament story, the spirit which 
was upon Moses was shared by these other men. 
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They became prophets, inspired by the spirit of God. 

But not all the seventy had followed instructions. 
Two of the chosen ones, Eldad and Medad, remained 
in the camp, and it was there that they were endowed 
with prophetic zeal and activity. A young man, wit- 
nessing their transformation, became greatly alarmed. 
He ran to Moses and told him what was happening, 
whereupon Joshua, one of the ministers, cried: “Moses, 
forbid them.” 

Then it was that Moses voiced the thought which 
the prophets of each age have repeated countless 
times: ‘““Enviest thou for my sake? Would God that 
all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the 
Lord would put his spirit upon them.’”’ He recognized 
the magnitude of the task which was his; he saw the 
need for help; he pictured the magnificence which 
would exist in the world if his vision could be shared 
by all. There was no temptation to reserve special 
rights for himself, no inclination to guard against 
encroachment upon his functions by others. Above 
everything else in the world, Moses desired an exten- 
sion of God’s influence in the hearts of men. He 
universalized in mind his high interest in a great 
cause and submerged consideration of personal 
prestige. 

Despite its sincerity and magnanimity, the cry 
of Moses, ‘‘Every man a prophet,” was carried away 
upon the wind, ineffective. Prophecy ran its course 
among his people and ceased to be. From time to 
time there arose individuals who saw the sins and 
errors and lacks of their day and preached against 
them. To the people they gave encouragement with 
promises to be fulfilled when God’s will should rule 
in the hearts of men. But their voices were few, and 
never was the ideal near realization. Formalism took 
control of religion and the voice of the prophet was 
stifled. 

The advent of Jesus brought a revival. Where 
Moses had uttered a wish, Jesus proclaimed a cer- 
tainty: “I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye can not bear them now; howbeit when he, the 
spirit of truth, is come, he shall lead you into all 
truth.” But when Jesus and the apostles passed 
from the scene, the same procedure was repeated. 
As the Jewish people had fallen away from the ideals 
of their prophets, so the Christian Church lost the 
message of its Master. 

So great was the departure from the way of life 
which Jesus taught that the medieval church, with 
its corruption and wickedness, provoked the revolt 
which we call the Reformation. The leaders of this 
new movement caught a glimpse of the old ideal, but 
failed to sense its full meaning. Attempting to es- 
tablish a universal in religion, they proclaimed ‘every 
man a priest,” and gave to each individual the priv- 
ilege of administering his own faith. The need for 
authority, however, had impressed them so deeply 
that the reform amounted merely to a shift of power 
from a sacred institution to a sacred book. Thus the 
spirit of God was not placed upon all the Lord’s 
people, as Moses desired, but was said to be confined 
within the recorded Godward quest of a single race. 
There were numerous benefits in this step, and I would 
not be understood as denying the values to be found 
in the Bible. But the Bible alone is not enough. A 
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divided and hesitant and confused Christianity de- 
clares today the weaknesses and dangers of this 
venture in religion. “Every man a priest” is not a 
trustworthy ideal. 

Now there sounds another cry, “Every man a 
king.” Born of desire and discontent, sired by one 
who .is regarded by many as the most dangerous 
character in contemporary American politics, this 
movement bids fair to become a _ psuedo-religion, 
claiming the loyalty of misguided people. That its 
outcome must be strife and disaster means nothing to 
those who seek to capitalize the unrest of the moment 
for selfish ends. 

Do not attempt to dismiss this and other devices 
of opportunists as passing fads. They may pass, but 
in their wake there will be wreckage and class hatreds. 
Already political observers admit that only a slight 
advance will be necessary to make these malcontents 
hold the balance of power at the next election. 

The major significance of all this to religious lib- 
erals, and to forward looking churchmen of all per- 
suasions, lies in the shadow which it casts upon our 
record. Many people have already recognized the 
shortcomings of a religion which stops with the Bible. 
The great majority of them, however, do not know 
that modern religion sees in the Bible a bidding to 
constant alertness in the spirit of its prophets. 

The explanation of the huge followings which 
the demagogues attract today again casts a reflection 
upon us. ‘Those governments and political move- 
ments which are violating the cherished principles 
of liberalism gain in power only because they present 
what seems to be the last, forlorn hope for a despairing 
population. None of them could gain a foothold if 
there were evident a sincerely preached and practiced 
religion of brotherhood. 

This is the challenge which today faces members 
of the Christian Church, especially those who profess 
to follow the spirit of liberalism. There is a growing 
unrest within the institutions of religion, except where 
entanglements with material things have made them 
private chapels in which the Mammonites may be 
soothed to rest. Ministers and members of the 
church realize that they have irresistible latent power 
for the transformation of the world. They are 
gradually coming to see that the welfare of humanity 
: the primary concern of the religion which they pro- 

ess. 

At present the power of the church is held in 
check by the inertia of the majority of its members. 
The answer lies in that visitation of the spirit for 
sigee Moses prayed and of which Jesus so confidently 
spoke. 

Modern Biblical scholarship has taught us to look 
at the ancient prophets in a light different from that 
in which they were regarded by most up until the 
present century. They are no longer thought of 
as mystical beings, standing half-way between heaven 
and earth, belonging to neither. To us they are those 
who have read the will of God in the movements of 
world history, in the events and conditions of their 
own day, and in the promptings of their own hearts. 

_ The prophets of the Bible lived and worked among 
their own people, pointing out and demanding the 
necessary changes in attitude and action which would 
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make of earth a better place in which to live. They 
were genuine persons, sensing the presence of God 
everywhere, and from this sense of immanence they 
were led to speak in the name of God, with courage, 
conviction and clarity. There was no mistaking 
their faith. There was no apology in their pro- 
nouncements. 

This is the spirit needed in religion today. It is 
splendid that we love and cherish our faith, but not 
when it is cherished in such a manner that we keep it 
hidden from the world, a secret which we will not 
share. In such complacency lies our weakness; in its 
mastery and in the development of true zeal for our 
religious conviction there resides a potential power 
greater than that of any other cause. 

The romantic, thrilling story of the founding of 
Universalism in America contains an incident which 
may be employed as a parable. John Murray, exiled 
by persecution because of his attitudes in religion, fled 
from England to the New Jersey coast. 
found Thomas Potter, an illiterate homesteader, 
waiting—eager for the message which he bore. On 
every shore, in every town, there wait thousands who 
are equally eager for the message of a religion which 
emphasizes the need for universal brotherhood as a 
token of the universal love of God. The story tells 
us that Murray was determined not to speak, so 
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bitter had been his experiences. He told Potter that 
he must depart for New York as soon as the wind 
changed to make it possible. But the wind did not 
change until after he had voiced his convictions. 

A great many people, believing in brotherhood, 
deplore the adverse winds which blow upon religious 
groups today. But may we not find that the winds 
remain against us until we, too, speak the truth which 
is in our hearts? 

No minister, regardless of his pulpit power and 
personal energy, can assume the entire responsibility 
for spreading the message of his faith. It is a task in 
which all, ministers and laymen alike, must share. 
No one can take the place and the responsibility which 
is yours. 

Love, the quest of truth, the service of our 
fellowmen, are the tenets and expressions of religion 
which we believe are worthy of our loyalty. These, 
we believe, are expressions of the spirit of God, so 
greatly needed in our times. 

If, somehow, we could find every man a prophet 
of this faith, what glories would be before us! Let us, 
then, seek to answer the prayer which Moses uttered, 
thousands of years ago, the prayer which offers sal- 
vation to a world in trouble and afraid: ““Would God 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the 
Lord would put his spirit upon them.” 


Nature and Human Nature 
LXX. An Expression of Community Spirit 


Johannes 


active in America these days, especially 
in our rural areas, that the masses have 
grown utterly selfish and materialistic, 
and that the old America where neighbor helped 
neighbor and took some responsibility for the neigh- 
borhood, is gone. 

As a straw blowing in the other direction, let 
me tell the story of the Bee called to make a picnic 
grove for the Beards Hollow church. 

Beards Hollow church lies “down under Summit,” 
“over the hill from Richmondville,” ‘“‘seven miles 
up from Cobleskill,” ‘near the meeting place of the 
towns of Fulton, Summit and Richmondville,”’ or 
‘Gust below the little hill farm,’’ just as one happens 
to look at it, but all these descriptions refer to the hill 
country of Schoharie County, which, as the world 
knows, is in New York State, bounded on the north 
by the Mohawk Valley, on the east by the counties 
of Schenectady and Albany, on the south by the 
Catskill Mountains, and on the west by more moun- 
tains and valleys belonging to the counties of Dela- 
ware and Otsego. 

Though a young farmer living near the church 
had offered the use of his grove for a community pic- 
nic ground if it could be put in order, it seemed as if 
the rush of farm work might make it impossible to get 
it ready. For this is a dairy country, and “haying” is 
vital to the business, and showers in this year of 
grace 1935 had about ruined the haying. But the 
Monday before the first of the August services was 


lowery and the ground was wet from rain in the night, 
so word went out. This country telegraph system is 
a marvel toacity man. George tells the other George 
in the morning at the milk station, Tiny telephones 
Orville up on the mountain, the summer pastor stops 
Rufus before he starts for Summit, and drives to 
another neighbor’s near by, someone else is hailed on 
the road, and the deed is done. Some people are 
not reached who would come, as time is short, but in 
the main it is an effective system, and the telephone 
fills in many a chink. 

Picture a grove back of the church, back of the 
community hall, and back of the old horsesheds, 
reached by a farm road that turned off the highway 
just north of the church. Picture a descent to a bad 
mud-hole in the road just where one had to turn into 
the woods. Picture an old dump here which blocked 
the way in, with barbed wire, chicken wire, genera- 
tions of tin cans, broken bottles, crockery, roofing, 
rotten cement sacks, old burlap and rusty tools, and 
even a bird-cage. Picture nettles, briers, burdock, 
and other rank weeds leading to the undergrowth of 
the woods, and everything wet and unpromising in 
the woods. 

Then see it at milking time, when the Bee slowly 
disintegrated. The mud-hole was filled up with stones 
of the neighborhood carried by hand and in baskets, 
and then covered with crushed stone hauled eleven 
or twelve miles. The dump had been taken apart, 
can by can, wire by wire, glass by glass, and hauled to 
an old cellar-hole on the mountain that was being 
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filled. Nine men had gone through the woods with 
brush-hooks, axes, clippers, rakes. They had felled 
rotten trees and snaked them out with a horse, cut 
limbs and bushes, and even young trees that were not 
needed, and raked over the ground. 

Boys painfully hauled limbs and bushes up a 
steep hill where the minister had started a fire, and a 
truck easily backed with loads to a creek bank where 
a better eye and clearer judgment had decided on a 
fire. ; 
It was hoped that the annual Cemetery Bee to 
clear up the graveyard near by might be held on the 
afternoon of the same day, but the grove took all of 
the time. 

The bonfires would have been inexplicable and 
shocking to a European farmer. In lands where labor 
is cheap, all the limbs and twigs would have been cut 
fire-length and bound into bundles for use. In the 
United States we have reached the stage when we no 
longer cut and burn forest giants so as to plant corn 
and: potatoes, but we have not reached the stage, at 
least in our rural areas, where there are hands enough 
to cut up brush for use. Of course one could get 
many a meal, especially in the summer, with dried 
limbs and twigs, but these housewives have plenty 
of good maple and beech, and who has the time to 
bother with brush? So the roaring fires ate up many 
a young tree that would have been highly prized in 
industrial cities if it could have been put there. The 
little boys of Boston who frequent back alleys and 
load their carts with broken boxes would have been 
busy as bees that day in Beards Hollow, hauling stuff 
home. ‘There are idle men who could have made 
bundles of firewood out of the waste, but who could 
transport the idle men to the “bee” and carry their 
stuff home? 

These men who wielded the axes and brush-hooks 
were astudy. All belonged in the “hollow,” but some 
were owners, some were hired men, some were tenant 
farmers. One man had come into the hollow from 
Maine with three little boys, leaving the dead wife 
and mother “back there,’’ and had been very poor. 
Another man, an overseer of large estates on Long 
Island, had moved up lately because of hard times in 
his line down below. Said the second man to the 
group, when the first man was out of hearing, “I take 
off my hat to that man and I[ take off my hat to those 
boys.’ He sensed the fight the other man had had, 
and his patience under the harrow, and the way the 
boys, now getting larger, were “‘helping out.”” Most of 
the other men had lived in the hollow for years and 
had their own farms—probably not all of them “free 
and clear,’’ but they were wresting their living from 
the soil and by their herds. They worked together 
without a boss, without bossing each other, deferring 
to one another on any knotty point. Physically some 
were huge men and some smaller men, but all were 
active men. 

The result of the labor was a clean, attractive 
picnic grove of sugar maples with an elm or two and 
a few black cherries, which runs from the former mud- 
hole the length of the church property and to the 
right bank of Stony Creek, which here is about ten 
feet high. Over the stream on the side of the little 
hill farm it is higher, and still wooded. The ground in 


the grove is fairly level, but the old course of Stony 
Creek is clearly defined under the maples. The men 
had cut a way out on the south side of the horsesheds, 
and with crushed stone they made, a good exit for 
motor cars to the county road. When we came 
back from the mountain-side where we carried the old 
tin and crockery, we brought our picnic table from a 
high upper pasture and set it up on the edge of Stony 
Creek, with our picnic benches. 

The Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone and Mrs. La- 
lone of Canton and Boston had driven in during the 
early afternoon, and had joined the Bee, Mr. Lalone 
working until sundown and building a splendid oven 
for broiling bacon, chops and steaks. 

The sun came down in the afternoon and fell 
in beautiful patches on the dark wood earth, and 
on Stony Creek curving through its little wooded 
gorge. 

Part of the original plan had been to dump all 
the brush into Stony Creek and let the next spring 
floods carry it away. I was glad that we burned it 
instead, because the creek bank is the great beauty 
spot of the grove. There where we could get the view 
the Madame said the table must be put. There where 
we would be away from the buildings and where there 
would be less danger of fire, the men said the oven 
should be set. Utility and beauty alike called us 
to the creek bank, where the clear cold water rippled, 
sang and sparkled over the cobbles and over the ledges. 
Far away the sea was calling, and perhaps the stream 
sensed it, only as dimly as we sensed the call of the 
great sea of world difficulties—out beyond. 

It is something of a problem, this making a de- 
mocracy country-conscious and world-conscious. It 
is a start, however, when men think enough of their 
neighborhood to take time from their own affairs to 
work for the common good. 

While the men were clearing the picnic ground, 
the women, mainly wives of the men in the wood, 
were making the community hall adjoining the 
church ready for the August services. There were 
floors, tables, benches, windows, and dishes to wash, 
furniture to shove around, and some things to be 
cleaned and carried back into the spotless little church. 
There was a great pile of “Hymns of the Church,” 
brought out by Conklin, Roblin and Parker in 1917 
and still about as good as the best of them. Out of 
it Lutherans and Baptists and Methodists and Re- 
formed can sing ‘How Firm a Foundation, Ye Saints 
of the Lord,’’ and “I Love Thy Church, O God,” just 
as well as if not better than the Universalists who had 
published the book and had donated the supply. 
The women dusted these books and made them ready 
for the meeting. Some, led by the Madame, were 
working on the pulpit, tacking new material on to 
the desk to match the new hangings. Both men 
and women get better acquainted in all such 
tasks. 

The new ones in the neighborhood, with axe or 
mop or tack-hammer, make for themselves a weleome 
founded on respect for their innate ability. Not 
everybody who moves into a neighborhood is really 
taken in, of course. There is a shifting population: 
in city and country alike which knows that it is going 
on and does not try to take hold with the others. 
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The mighty social changes of the last few decades 
were illustrated all through the day. At noon prac- 
tically every worker from a distance stepped into his 
automobile and was gone. About mid-afternoon, 
the minister exclaiming, ‘‘We must fill this mud hole 
by Sunday,” Tiny replied, “I will take the truck now 
and get a load of the crushed stone.’”’ The proprietor 
of the largest quarry in the region had promised us 


crushed stone for grading as his part of the work, and 
this was the first chance to get it. 

The automobile which carries so many away from 
the churches, this day ran to the little church in the 
hollow to carry personal service, without which the 
richest church becomes only an empty shell. 

Community spirit is not dead in the rural areas 
of the United States. 


Whence Come Wars?’ 


Asa M. Bradley 


SHALL speak to you about war. Many, per- 
haps all, will disapprove. Nevertheless, at 
times it is a preacher’s duty to say what he 
feels is needed, rather than that which is 

pleasing. There is so much propaganda in circula- 

tion, by both militarists and pacifists—particularly 
the latter—that there seems need that we pause for 
some clear thinking. 

Pecause I am an old-fashioned preacher I quote 
suggestively a text: “Thy silver and thy gold are 
mine.” 1 Kings 20:3. 

I commend to your careful reading the whole of 
this twentieth chapter of First Kings, that you may 
realize how history repeats itself. 

My first premise is that war is not sin. 
result of cause, like disease, and will persist until the 
cause is abated. Ben-hadad had no quarrel with 
Ahab, but the latter had personal properties which he 
thought himself strong enough to take. There was 
the cause for war; it has been the cause for war in all 
ages; it is the cause for war in this twentieth century. 
Gangsters shoot up a town because they want the 
contents of the bank vaults. One nation provokes a 
quarrel with another because of its iron mines, oil 
fields, or what you will, which it thinks itself strong 
enough to take by force. In settled society as be- 
tween individuals such procedure has been outlawed, 
but not between nations. So long as greed is domi- 
nant, there are the seeds of war. People who leave 
their valuables exposed are liable to be robbed, and 
nations that do not take adequate measures for de- 
fence will be despoiled. If he who lives beside me 
helps himself to my garden, and deposits his garbage 
in my yard, one of two things must happen: there 
must be war, or I must tamely submit. Nor will he 
discontinue aggression through my submission. Only 
one party is needed to make war; it was Ben-hadad 
who wanted war, not Ahab. 

War is big business, and run for profit, just as 
racketeers are out for profit. I well remember scan- 
ning the daily papers in 1870, watching the spectacular 
triumph of Germany for a few weeks to the climax of 
the humiliating treaty in Paris. That aggression 
had goaded France into a declaration of war is a mere 
technicality. Germany wanted war and France 
didn’t. Germany was prepared for war and France 
wasn’t. That war was “made in Germany.” It cost 
Germany $400,000,000 and France was penalized 
$1,000,000,000 besides losing valuable ore-producing 
territory. A cash profit of 150 percent in a few weeks, 
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besides other valuable properties. It was so good a 
business proposition that the young Kaiser on his 
accession to power planned to repeat, and for forty 
years prepared his country and his people for the 
event, and but for stubbing his toe on Belgium, he 
would have succeeded; because again, Germany was 
prepared, and France wasn’t. 

It is said that the people do not want war. Asa 
bit of generalizing I think that is true; but we have 
been thinking in terms of war since the world began, 
and haven’t learned to get away from it. However, 
it matters little what the people want, and always has. 
Ben-hadad wanted war, and the people of Syria had 
nothing to say about it. I have heard it questioned 
that the German people wanted war in 1870, but Bis- 
marck did. It is doubtful that they wanted war in 
1914, but the Kaiser did. It matters nothing what 
the people of Italy want today, it is what Mussolini 
wants. Japanese Christians do not want war, but 
their wants are not considered. 

I have regarded talk of war with Japan as mere 
jingoism; but recent pacifist propaganda has led me 
to think otherwise. I declined to sign petitions to 
suspend naval maneuvers in the Pacific, primarily 
because I doubt my knowing any more about naval 
matters than the ordinary naval man knows about 
church affairs. We are told that it will be irritating 
to Japan—but why? It’s our business. People can 
always find cause for irritation when they want it. 
(I had a neighbor who got “‘het up” because I elected 
to keep one window shade in my study higher than 
the other.) 

But to digress, lest we confuse issues. We are 
told that munition makers are the war-makers. They 
supply a demand, they do not create it. Stop that 
demand and we stop their business. They facilitate 
war, but are themselves a by-product of the evil. If 
munitions are not manufactured in one country they 
will be in another. I read in a recent review that the 
representative of an American corporation had been 
establishing a munition plant in Japan. Evidently 
Japan is preparing to supply its own demands. Iam 
not saying this in defence of a business which I regard 
as no more respectable than that of a distillery, but 
that we may get our facts properly aligned. It is 
charged that American munition manufacturers are 
responsible for the war in South America. It might 
retard matters to stop the trade, but only until a new 
source of supply could be found. In the background 
are oil fields, and tin mines. 

But to resume. Why did I change my mind 
about war with Japan? First, the irritation with what 
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is in no way their business, which shows a desire for 
quarrel. Second, the demand for naval parity. I turn 
to my globe and compare the length and defendability 
of the coast line of the two countries. At the present 
ratio Japan is vastly over-balancing any power that 
can possibly attack her; hence, the desire for a larger 
navy is not for defence. Weare told on good authority 
that Japan has a thoroughly equipped army of two 
and a quarter million, one of the largest, and prob- 
ably the most efficient, in the world. With this 
compare our skeleton army of one hundred and thirty 
thousand. Obviously, this immense army is not for 
defence. Further, read the lesson of history. In the 
early seventies, when Japan was emerging from the 
chrysalis, there appeared among us students in our 
various schools and colleges. Students were likewise 
sent to other countries. Japan had started out to 
learn what was best in Western civilization. It 
wasn’t strange that those young men were dazzled 
by the then recent spectacular performance staged 
by Germany, and they took it as the ideal for their 
national development. In a few years they experi- 
mented with China, successfully, acquiring among the 
spoils the island of Formosa. Then with unprepared 
Russia, to be chagrined at being deprived of the fruits 
of victory by the concert of powers. Next, Korea— 
a little hermit kingdom that no one knew or cared 
anything about. Lastly, when the powers were war- 
exhausted, and unable to do more than protest, the 
move on Manchuria. 

Do I favor war? As I do racketeering or kid- 
naping. They differ only in degree; they proceed from 
the same evil cause. But the evil is present, we should 
recognize it, and govern ourselves accordingly. I 
hear it said, rather contemptuously, that France is 
afraid of Germany. Why not? After what has hap- 
pened twice within the memory of some of us, they 
would be dullards if they hadn’t learned fear. Fol- 
lowing the course of Japan for the past forty years, 
it doesn’t require prophetic vision to see what may be 
expected. But why war with the United States? 
For the same reason that Ben-hadad made war on 
Ahab. Where else are there such riches so poorly pro- 
tected? Mr. Bryan blandly remarked that were we 
attacked, ‘‘a million men would spring to arms over 
night!” But when the time came there were no arms 
to spring to, and over a year was needed to make us 
ready. Can we imagine any nation making war for 
profit waiting a year for us to prepare, or even for us 
to take a referendum of our forty-eight states? The 
Prophet said to Ahab, ‘‘Go and strengthen thyself, 
and mark and see what thou doest.’”’ The nation out 
for plunder will not retire at the first rebuff. 

My second proposition is that there will be wars 
until the cause is removed, and that the only remedy 
is the gospel of Jesus. And further, in the inter- 
pretation of this gospel in terms of the twentieth cen- 
tury, there should be common sense, and not mushy 
sentiment. The commandment that we love our neigh- 
bor was given by Moses, and we don’t know by whom 
before him, but it was Jesus who made it specific, 
saying who is the neighbor. Negatively, it wasn’t the 
priest, the Levite, nor the robbers who stripped their 
victim—no profiteers included. Nor will indulgence 
transform such into neighbors. It is no act of love 


to allow any one to exploit a weaker, if in our power 
to prevent. If one disposed to evil will not be per- 
suaded, he should be forcibly restrained. This must be 
done through love to neighbor; and if the offender is 
a nation instead of an individual, the rule holds good. 
As long as one nation is war-minded, all others must 
exercise protective measures. We love neither neigh- 
bor nor ourselves in neglecting our defences, nor 
does anyone else love or respect us because of our so 
doing. 

A minister’s boy confided to me his pleasure at 
the prospect of moving, saying that the boys at the 
new location wouldn’t know that he couldn’t fight, 
and would be afraid of him. Questioning disclosed 
that his father accepted no explanation for fighting, 
but punished severely; with the result that the boy 
was the victim of every little gamin in town, for he was 
more afraid of his father than of his tormentors— 
he could run from the latter. 

But the most devastating wars have been waged 
by nominally Christian peoples, so what hope is there 
on that score? First—aside from any question of 
morals—when war doesn’t pay, it will be stopped; it 
is the most sordid proposition imaginable. When na- 
tions become Christianized to the degree that they 
will combine to make war unprofitable there will be 
the end of it. Is there any hope for this? It is a far 
cry from Ben-hadad to Hitler, but now a nation does 
not say—‘‘Thine oil fields and thy mines are mine!’’ 
There must be the shadow of moral pretext to salve 
the national conscience. Even the militarists of 
Japan dare not say openly what are their objectives, 
but fill the public mind with irritating propaganda of 
fancied insults and injuries. Nor should we condemn 
this people too severely. Perhaps, had they started 
on their upward way with a Christian background, 
their outlook on national life might be different; al- 
though we must admit that they have followed their 
nominally Christian exemplar fairly closely. Nor, 
again, should we desert our brethren in the faith who, 
a small minority, have no sympathy with these na- 
tional ideals. 

Another hopeful sign: During the years that 
Japan has been growing its war complex, we have 
been going the other way. When I was a small boy 
our plays were of war, and our playthings guns and 
swords. We strutted about in soldier caps and with 
stripes on our trousers, and we read war stories. I 
see little of this now; the American child isn’t being 
taught war. 

* Again: The militant pacifist propaganda, dan- 
gerous though it is, shows intensive thought against 
the evil, even though it fails with a remedy. As yet, 
we are the only great power that is thinking in terms 
of peace, and which has honestly attempted to ac- 
complish world peace. We are impatient, expecting 
results too quickly. We went into the Jast war with 
the slogan—“A war to end war.” We expected other 
nations to come to our way of thinking. Expected 
them to achieve democracy and self-government as 
we had done; expected them to successfully practice 
on a world-wide scale what we had been three hundred 
years in developing, and from a small beginning. To 
look back now it is obvious that we expected the im- 
possible. However, what one nation has achieved,. 
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another may, given time enough. A reformer—name 
forgotten—admitted that God has ample time, but 
added that he, himself, hadn’t. He might have re- 
flected that possibly God didn’t expect him to do it all, 
but may have had plans including some one else. 
We try to hurry God, but it can’t be done. 

To restate our proposition: The only remedy for 
the evil of war is in the gospel, the loving one’s neigh- 
bor as himself. With all its defects, ours is a Christian 
civilization, such as is found nowhere else. It grew 
out of the sacrifice of devout Christians for social and 
moral betterment. Our people have more out of life 
than do any others. This is not accident, but the 
fruitage of causes three centuries old. Nor is there 
any secret about it, we would gladly have others do 
likewise, and would aid in all ways possible. But we 
will not help these others, through allowing them to 
destroy what we have builded. There are Christian 
relations between man and man, and there should be 
between nation and nation. Weare not loving a people 
as neighbors when we allow them to degrade our 
standards of living, industrial, social, moral, and re- 
ligious—for they are inseparable—and reduce our 
people to the same condition of ignorance, poverty 
and want as prevail among themselves. And if any 
nation is so minded, it is a Christian duty that we take 
adequate measures for defence, that we do not dis- 
honor the sacrifices of our fathers. 

“Go strengthen thyself,” said the prophet, not to 
do evil to another, but that he may not do evil to 
you. Said Jesus, “Think not that I am come to bring 
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evil. While men covet that which belongs to another, 
there are the seeds of war. It is the office of the gospel 
‘to remove the sin of covetousness, thus giving point 
to another of the commandments of Moses. War is 
the expression of evil intent, and the only way at 
present to guard against it is to so strengthen ourselves 
that they who would harm us may be made to realize 
that it will not pay. 

Does this seem sordid, materialistic, and do you 
wish that I—to quote an oft-repeated phrase—had 
preached the gospel? What is your idea of the 
gospel—the good news of what? Every step toward 
higher standards of living, in our homes, in society, 
educationally, and religiously, has been through prac- 
tical application of the gospel of Jesus. Any propa- 
ganda which jeopardizes these things is a source of 
danger, and a threat of evil. You can’t make me 
believe that it is the will of God that these things 
should perish, or even be put in peril. — 

To close with a quotation from St. Peter: 


Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary the 
devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom 
he may devour: 

- Whom resist stedfast in the faith, knowing that 
the same afflictions are accomplished in your brethren 
that are in the world. 

But the God of all grace, who hath called us unto 
his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suf- 
fered a while, make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, 
settle you. 

To him be glory, and dominion, forever and ever. 
Amen.—1 Peter 5 : 8-11. 


a Load or a Lift? 


A. Ritchie Low 


peace.” There can be no peace between good and 
Is Your Religion 
If any man will do his will he shall know of the doc- 
trine. John 7:17. 


who receive no strength, from it, and no 
wonder. Religion to them is a set of conun- 
drums, a series of question marks, but little more than 
an assortment of interrogation points. 

How do you know, they will ask you, whether 
this or that is true? What do you think about 
that story of Jonah and the whale? Do you really 
believe that the sun stood still as it is reported to 
have done by one of the Old Testament characters? 
Another question they will ask you is this one: How 
do you know there is a God? 

There are two things we must bear in mind in 
dealing with people of a skeptical turn of mind. We 
must remember that an honest question deserves an 
honest answer. There must be no beating about the 
bush, no evasive, elusive replies given, one must be 
straightforward in trying to deal with honest doubts 
of sincere people. Then, too, we must bear in mind 
that there is nothing new either about the questions 
or the type of person who asks them. Jesus dealt with 
both. 

There was Nicodemus, who came to Jesus by 
night to seek counsel regarding some problems that 
had been agitating his mind, there was the Samaritan 


woman who, meeting the Master quite casually, was 
later to confess him before friends as Lord and Saviour. 
As a result of their conversation that day we are 
able to throw much light upon some dark questions. 

In the chapter from which our text is taken 
Jesus, in the temple teaching, had aroused the curios- 
ity of those who sat in his class room. So far as they 
knew he had never attended school, yet here he was 
imparting to others, in an authoritative manner, the 
way of life. Some spoke their minds and asked: How 
can this uneducated fellow manage to read? Jesus, 
overhearing their conversation, replied: ‘‘The truths 
I teach are not mine, but His that sent me. If any 
man will do His will he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God.” 

What did our Lord mean? Just this: Our knowl- 
edge of the gospel depends not so much upon mental 
acuteness as upon moral earnestness; not so much 
upon earnest study as upon experimental growth in 
the Christian life. “If you really want to know 
whether my gospel is true and whether it works,’ 
Jesus is saying in substance, “just try it. Put it to 
the test.’’ 

When Philip accepted the Master as the way of 
life, he invited his friend Nathanael to join the Chris- 
tian fellowship. ‘“‘We have found him of whom Moses 
in the law, and the prophets did write, Jesus of Naz- 
areth,” he said, rather excitedly, whereupon Nathanael 
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coolly inquired: ‘“‘Can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” ‘Come and see,” replied Philip, 
“Come and see. O taste and see that the Lord is 
good.” 

What he wanted Nathanael to do was to withhold 
his critical judgment at least until such time as he 
had become acquainted with Jesus, until he shared 
his viewpoint and put his gospel to the test. There is 
nothing unreasonable about such a request. We 
adopt that attitude in other spheres, and why not in 
the realm of religion? 

What would you housewives think of a woman 
who got a recipe for a certain kind of cake and who, 
notwithstanding she had never actually tried to make 
use of it, nevertheless told you that she was quite 
certain it was no good? I think I know what you 
would say, at least to yourselves: “If you have never 
tried the recipe how do you know it’s no good?” 
Your reaction would be well taken. The least she 
could do would be to withhold judgment until such 
time as she had actually put it to the test. 

Are we always willing to do this in the realm of 
religion? Sometimes we hear men and women say 
rather flippantly that religion lacks this and that, 
that it is all right as a theory but that’s about all. 
Some even go so far as to say that Christianity is the 
bunk, and so forth. These people, in most cases, have 
never been known to be active church members, they 
have never been outstanding for their public spirit, 
yet they feel quite certain that what they say is so. 

If they have never identified themselves with 
the church, if they have never really put the principles 
of Jesus to the test, we might very reasonably inquire: 
How do you know? What proof, what experience, lies 
behind your statement? “If any man will do God’s 
will,” said Jesus, “he shall know of the doctrine.” 

Years ago, over in England, a well known preacher 
was challenged to debate with an atheist this question: 
Is there a God? The minister wasn’t particularly 
interested in a mere exchange of words, and so pro- 
posed this alternative: both sides were to produce on 
the platform five men. “Your men,” said the pastor, 
“will testify what atheism has done for them and 
their families, while mine will tell what Christ has 
done for them and how he helps them live the Chris- 
tian life.” 

This was a fair proposition, for the truthfulness of 
Christianity is determined not by what men say 
regarding it, but rather by what it does for those who 
accept it as the way of life. It is the practical, every- 
day test that counts. 

The kind of religion Jesus preached had nothing 
in common with question marks, interrogation points 
and doubts and fears; on the other hand the religious 
experience which he imparted to men made them 
‘happy and helpful. It put the song of cheer and 
thankfulness into their hearts and gave them a lift 
over the rough places of life. What religion meant to 
Jesus it has meant to others who have taken his mes- 
sage to heart with a downright earnestness. 

Take Billy Bray, the quaint English character 
who lived in England in the nineteenth century. In 
middle life he was converted from a life of dissipation 
and shame, and later became famous al! over the 
British Isles as an evangelist. “I can’t help praising 


the Lord,’”’ he used to say. “As I go along the street 
I lift one foot and it seems to say ‘glory,’ and [I lift 
up the other and it seems to say ‘amen,’ and so they 
keep on like that all the time I am walking.” 

When Gypsy Smith started out as a preacher he 
held a series of meetings in a certain town and was 
introduced to a young fellow with whom he spent an 
evening talking over his religious difficulties. Before 
he left he admonished him to begin right where he 
was to serve Christ, and hinted that as he journeyed 
down the road of life more light would come. ‘God 
can do a lot of things it you will let Him,” said Gypsy 
Smith as he walked down the road that led to the 
railroad station, and having said that he shook hands 
and bade him good-by. 

Thirty years later, states the famous evangelist 
in the story of his life, while conducting a meeting, 
he was handed a slip of paper containing a name and 
address. When Gypsy met the writer of the note he 
turned out to be his young friend. Naturally he 
was very much surprised to meet him again after 
so many years. When they were both comfortably 
seated he told the evangelist his story. 

“That day I left you,” he said, “‘you challenged 
me to put the gospel to the test, to take God at His 
word and launch out in His glad service. That is 
just what I did, and I’ve been at it ever since.” He 
went on to say that he had been in the ministry over 
twenty years and was trying to make the gospel real 
to others. “If any man will do God’s will,” states 
Christ, ‘‘he shall know of the doctrine.” 

There have always been in the world Christians 
who have been living epistles read and known of all 
men, men and women who have let their lights shine, 
men and women to whom religion has meant not a 
load but a lift, not a burden but a joy, not an enigma 
but the way, the truth and the life. 

Take St. Francis of Assisi, a saint whom the 
whole world has come to revere. This little man was 
not a theologian, he was no deep thinker, he never 
wrote a book nor did he preach learned sermons, but 
he did incarnate, as few men have, the spirit of the 
gospel. He could say from the heart, “For me to 
live is Christ and to die is gain.”’ 

When we want to illustrate Christianity in action, 
we think of this quaint little old-fashioned disciple 
who really took the message of his Lord in earnest. 
He didn’t talk about creeds, he lived them. St. 
Francis proved the point Jesus was making when he 
said: “If any man will do God’s will he shall know of 
the doctrine.”’ 

Accepting early in life the invitation to taste 
and see that the Lord is good, he gloried in his fellow- 
ship and found in Christ an ever present Friend and 
Saviour. 

Like St. Paul, he could say, “I know in whom I 
have believed, and am persuaded that neither life nor 
death shall separate me from the love of the Master.” 

The world will always take note of men who 
speak with the note of conviction, and who are doers 
and not hearers only. In the modern church the men 
to whom we look up, the men who have blazed trails 
in lowly paths of service, are men who have put the 
gospel to the test in everyday life. The names of a few 
come to mind—Albert Schweitzer the great musician, 
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theologian and medical missionary to Equatorial 
Africa, Kagawa in Japan, Charles Andrews in India, 
and Dr. Huntley in China. 

These men have all enjoyed a deep experience 
of God because they have tried to carry out His will 
in their lives. Because they have put His gospel to 
the test they have come to know God at first hand. 
They don’t guess, they realize, they don’t just think, 
they know, and that is why they speak with the note 
of certainty. 

Many of you have read Stanley Jones’s book, 
“The Christ of the Indian Road.”’ It has been read 
in all parts of the world by hundreds of thousands of 
people. Not long after it came out it was read by a 
woman whose main interest in life was to keep her 
name in the Social Register. She was what is known 
in larger places as a social climber. It is rather singu- 
lar how she came to read this famous book. 

She returned home from a party one night very 
tired. After retiring she found she could not sleep; 
the night’s doings were still crowding her mind. She 
switched on the light and reached over to the table 
for a book to read. It happened to be the one by 
Stanley Jones. While she had seen it advertised 
she knew practically nothing of its contents and was 
but mildly interested. 

However, she started to read it, and much to her 
surprise she soon found herself immersed in the story. 
A little later, she tells us, she got up and went down 
to the sitting-room, threw a couple of logs on the fire, 
sat down and read to the last page. When she glanced 
at the big clock near by it was between four and five 
o’clock in the morning. But during the reading of 
the book something happened. 

“If any man be in Christ Jesus,” said St. Paul, 
“he is a new creature. Old things pass away and all 


A Meditation for 


things become new.” And so it proved in this case. 
She continued to live, but in a new way, she continued 
to think, but her thoughts were now different, her 
actions, they too underwent a change. 

In “The Christ of the Indian Road” the great 
missionary, you remember, challenged his readers not 
only to say ‘“‘Lord, Lord,’ but to begin where they 
were to make Fis gospel a living reality. 

This woman accepted the challenge and began to 
live in a more vital way. A year or two later she sat 
down and wrote the story of her new experience. It 
has since been published in book form and carries the 
appropriate title, “I Follow the Road.” In plain, 
simple language Mrs. Payson tells the story of her 
spiritual pilgrimage, of the joy and deep satisfaction 
she finds in journeying down the trail of Christian ex- 
perience. 

Once upon a time Christianity meant a series of 
question marks, a set of conundrums, an assortment 
of interrogation points, whereas now, in serving and 
being served the joy of the Lord is her strength. 
Once she regarded Jezus merely as an ethical teacher, 
now she worships him as a living Saviour. And what 
she has found, others too have experienced. 

\\e puzzle our brains over metaphysical theories 
of his nature, we are skeptical about this doctrine and 
are doubtful about that creed, and where do-we ar- 
rive? Just nowhere. The only way to find out who 
Christ is is to follow the road and obey his command- 
ments. “If any man will do his will he shall know of 
the doctrine.” 

Come unto me, says Christ, all ye who are dis- 
turbed in mind, take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, my yoke is 
easy and my burden is light. Come, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls. 


the Week Ahead 


Robert Merrill Bartlett 


VI. Keep on Trying 


how light came to the earth. In the far-off 
day when there was only darkness in the 
world the birds set out to find light. They 
heard that the owl could give them the secret; but he 
preferred darkness and refused to tell them the way 

to light. They went to the bat, and after they had 
begged him for many hours he agreed to tell what he 
knew if they would promise to let the earth remain in 
darkness half of the time. The bargain was made. 
The birds were told to throw a boomerang out into 
the darkness, and if they threw it far enough and in 
the right direction, it would bring back the light. 
They began. First, they hurled the boomerang 
toward the north, but no light came. They tried the 
south and the west but still there was only darkness. 
They then made another effort, flung their messenger 
to the east, and it brought back the golden splendor of 
the sun. When we think we are lost in failure we are 
often closest to success. If we make every obstacle 
the urge to make another trial, we shall riever be kept 
down by our troubles. The efforts we make are 
boomerangs that bring back messages from the vast 


world around us. Beyond the darkness there is al- 
ways the sun. Our efforts can break through the 
clouds to the light. If we surrender we are defeated, 
but nothing can break us if we keep on trying. 


Prayer 

Divine Spirit, life moves around us, ever changing 
like shifting clouds in the sky. The faith of yesterday 
is questioned, and we are confused about what we 
should believe. We come to Thee, who hath been 
in all centuries like a rock of refuge amid the break- 
ing waves of change. God of power, we confess our 
weakness and pray that we may be strong. We want 
to have disciplined bodies that possess the vigor of 
health that will make us tireless at work and able to 
bear the burdens of others. 

God of wisdom, we pray that we may be strong of 
mind, with well-governed beliefs to guide us through 
the changes of our time. Help us to find true friends 
to inspire us and worthy causes with which to join our 
efforts. Above all, grant us, our Father, a sense of 
friendship with Thee which will inspire us to perse- 
vere in the face of challenge, to endure opposition and 
keep faith in the right. Amen. 
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Religious Significance of the Connecticut Tercentenary 
Oscar E. Maurer 


S HE Connecticut Sabbath, October 5-6, 1935, 
‘| which will usher in the concluding week of 
the Connecticut Tercentenary Celebration, 

m4) is of more than state-wide significance. It 
roa well be emulated by the churches throughout 
the nation, to remind the citizens of the spiritual basis 
of the commonwealth organized by the founders of 
New England. Like Massachusetts, Connecticut was 
a colony whose design was religion. It has rightly 
been called an ecclesiastical commonwealth. The 
three vines which embellish the seal of the state rep- 
resent churches as well as towns. The famous Fun- 
d:menta! Orders, which make the beginning of con- 
stitutional government in America, are a reverent 
recognition of the spiritual basis of the state. The 
same year they were adopted by the river towns con- 
stituting the colony of Connecticut, John Davenport, 
spiritual leader of New Haven Colony, issued his 
treatise on ‘Government in a Plantation whose 
Design is Religion.” Thomas Hooker and John 
Davenport differed in their views as to the relations 
of state and church, but beneath those differences 
was the common agreement that religion and the re- 
ligious institution were indispensable factors in an 
orderly commonwealth. New towns could not be or- 
ganized until the inhabitants satisfied the General 
Court of their ability to form a church and support 
a godly and learned minister. Long before the Revo- 
lutionary War, white steepled meeting-houses, which 
still inspire and delight the traveler, were already a 
characteristic feature of the Connecticut country- 
side. 

Another characteristic which reveals the in- 
fluence of religion upon Connecticut civic life, is the 
number of towns which bear Biblical names—Bethany, 
Bethel, Bethlehem, Bozrah, Canaan, Goshen, Hebron, 
Lebanon, Salem and Sharon. Less direct, perhaps, 
but still significant, are the towns named after English 
cathedral cities—Bristol, Canterbury, Chester, Glas- 
tonbury, Litchfield, Norwich, Oxford, Salisbury and 
Winchester. Thus did reverence for the land of the 
Bible and their own native country commingle in 
the pious minds of the fathers. 

Candor compels the admission that these founders, 
themselves the victims of religious intolerance, were 
intolerant in turn of any who differed with the reverend 
elders in doctrine or discipline. But the principles 
which they had set free were too powerful to be held 
back. The new life here was set in a stream of free- 
dom, the irresistible flow of which was bound to wear 
down the hardest barriers. For many years only one 
church order, the Congregational, was recognized, 
and any person who openly differed with its doctrine 
or refused to attend its services, or failed to pay taxes 
to its support, even though so exalted a personage 
as Mistress Eaton, wife of the governor of New Haven 
Colony, was subject to severe penalty. But by 1708 
there began to be a change, and an Act of Toleration 
was passed, permitting citizens to organize separate 
churches, although they were still taxed for the sup- 
port of the town church. In 1784 the law was broad- 


ened so that church taxes could be applied to what- 
ever church the tax-payer might designate, but he 
had to support some church. But it was inevitable 
that the principles of Thomas Hooker should finally 
prevail, and in 1818, with adoption of the new con- 
stitution, every restriction was removed and religion 
was set free from the state, forever assuring freedom 
of conscience and individual right of worship. Such 
an outcome would have been unthinkable to the grave 
and reverent seniors of early Connecticut. It seemed 
the end of constituted religion to many in 1818. In 
fact, however, it was the flowering of the seed of 
liberty planted when Pilgrims and Puritans landed 
upon the shores of New England, and with the opening 
of that blossom religion in Connecticut entered upon 
a new day of freedom and vitality. 

The religious spirit demands self-expression. It 
weakens when it cannot find outlet. As early as 
1789, the Congregational churches formed the Mis- 
slonary Society of Connecticut, to follow the stream 
of emigration into Vermont and York states, and sent 
its missionaries as far west as central Pennsylvania, 
Fort Detroit, and the Western Reserve. Some of 
them helped organize western states, writing their 
constitutions and helping set up their public school 
systems. In 1810 the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions was organized in Farm- 
ington to send missionaries into non-Christian lands. 
These instances happen to represent the activity of 
one branch of the church. It would be difficult to 
find any branch represented in the state which has 
not done similar work. A list of the names of Con- 
necticut men and women whose faith and spiritual 
achievements have blessed the world reads like the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
To name only a few, there is Jonathan Edwards, 
philosopher, theologian, evangelist, missionary to 
the Indians, early president of the college of New 
Jersey, one of the premier minds of America for sheer 
intellectual power. There is Horace Bushnell, whose 
volume of Christian Nurture changed the entire at- 
titude and method of religious education. There is 
Leonard Bacon, whose lectures against slavery forti- 
fied the convictions of President Lincoln. A Litchfield 
County woman, Harriet Beecher Stowe, was at a com- 
munion service in the little church of which her hus- 
band was pastor. As she sat in meditation she had a 
vision, and the fruit of that vision was ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

The religious spirit has also expressed itself in 
such outstanding educational institutions as Yale, 
Trinity and Wesleyan, all of which were directly 
founded by the churches. The purpose of Yale, as 
stated in her charter, is to fit men for service in church 
and civil state, and this purpose has been carried out 
by the other colleges as well. The splendid structure 
of social welfare agencies which grace the state is 
the direct outgrowth of the religious spirit, and was 
founded and nurtured by the church. If intolerance 
once marred the face of our spiritual life, it can be 
claimed that mutual good will now adorns it. Prot- 
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estant and Catholic and Jew, clerics and laymen, 
are working together in harmony and with mutual 
appreciation. No one with a fair regard for history 
will deny that the noblest things that characterize 
Connecticut are the fruits of her religious heritage. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the Tercentenary 
Commission should plan, as a part of its program, 
a Connecticut Sabbath, on October 5 and 6, on which 
a service will be held in every church and synagogue in 
the state, to commemorate the three hundred years 


of Connecticut’s history and to remind the people of 
the present generation of their spiritual heritage. 
The commission invites the churches and synagogues 
of the nation, and especially in those communities 
which were established by Connecticut people and 
which bear Connecticut names, to hold a similar 
service on this occasion, or at such time as they find 
desirable, and to thus honor these early Christian 
men and women. The essential and enduring things 
in America’s future, as in America’s past, are spiritual. 


The Church and the Military State 


Frederick W. Norwood 


N our time the issue is not between the various 
sections of the church, whether established or 
non-conforming. We have come to under- 
stand each other better, to appreciate each 

other’s devotion and scholarship, to adopt or modify 

each other’s institutions and ceremonies, to be dis- 
criminatingly thankful for each other’s historical 
witness. 

The issue is coming to be between Christianity 
as such and the state as it has become. I do not 
see any way of avoiding a searching and crucial de- 
cision. 

We have reason to fear the inordinate develop- 
ment of the materialized and now militarized power 
of the state. 

We are still in the grip, though we may be near 
the end, of an era of tremendous commercial expan- 
sion, which, after the most colossal war in history, is 
presenting the features of a portentous militarism the 
like of which the world has never seen. 

Before this phenomenon, all previous conflicts 
between church and state shrink in importance. It 
would seem that Christianity ought not logically to 
exist except in effective protest and convincing leader- 
ship in opposition to such a development. 

That there are still many who do not perceive the 
crisis is the core of the tragedy. That our alignment 
against it is so complicated with our cherished loyalties 
is the root of its pain. That it cannot be narrowed 
down to a clear-cut and single test question is the mad- 
dening anguish of this cancerous growth. 

But never before has all that Christianity stands 
for been so clearly at stake. The issue must be faced. 
It is not enough merely to hope that we may stumble 
through to partial solutions, or by good fortune or 
Providence elude the catastrophe which threatens. 
Here, if anywhere, is an issue which affects every 
fiber of the Christian profession. We dare not sur- 
render to it, or even hope to come out of it as refugees. 
We must go through it and come out of it as witness- 
bearers, having vindicated the heritage of faith com- 
mitted unto us. 

Many of us went through the last great war. 
We marvel now at our simplicity, but do not repudiate 
our sincerity. We wish that those who blame us now 
could appreciate our actual thoughts and motives 
during that time. At least we learned some things 
which we can never forget. 

Those of us who still cherished faith in the church 
saw that we had lent her aegis to what was opposed 


to her spirit. We strengthened the morale of men, 
and that morale was only valued militarily. We 
buried the dead, we prayed for increased power to 
destroy, we gave thanks as for victory when the 
capacity for destructiveness on our side was greater 
than that of our opponents. 

We came to realize that men of our own kith and 
kin were coining vast wealth out of this carnage. We 
lived to see a “‘peace”’ achieved which ignored nearly 
every essential cause of war, but created new ones; 
we have seen the progressive surrender of one after 
another of the alleged results of the struggle, such as 
the myth of the exclusive guilt of Germany and the 
other myth of the righteousness of all the allies, the 
disarmament of Germany, and the so-called retribu- 
tive justice of reparations, which presents us now with 
the portent of a world wherein almost every nation 
has repudiated her debts, but is armed to a fantastic 
extent, with all the alleged atrocities of the last war 
exalted to the first rank of defensive measures for the 
salvation of civilized society. 

We must ask to be excused from ever again be- 
lieving that the cause of Christ can have any associa- 
tion with a system which not only permits, but entails, 
such results. For many of us the choice is final and 
unalterable. 

The aspirations and the virtues which make the 
Christian faith possible must part company with the 
forces that encourage or even tolerate war. 

The courage and the capacity for sacrifice we must 
still cherish. But they do not require orgies of blood- 
shedding or maniacal frenzies of indiscriminate de- 
structiveness for their maintenance. That they are 
displayed in war-time is not the justification of war. 
They are displayed in times of earthquake and vol- 
canic eruption, but they do not make such catastrophes 
more desirable. A form of society which offers war 
for their manifestation, only to mow their exponents 
down and cast them into the void, is self-judged. 

Religious wars are an absurdity in the world of 
today. There have been men, and there are still men, 
who have sincerely believed that they could put a 
wrong right by military force. In a civilized world it 
ought to be possible by other means. It has never 
been successful except in restricted areas. 

But world wars as instruments of discriminatory 
justice shriek their folly to high heaven. They com- 
mit ten thousand wrongs in the hope of righting one. 
Cold-blooded rapacity riots in ill-gotten gain as it 
spreads its meshes around the entire globe. There isa 
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vast army of men, ever growing rapidly, who depend 
for their gains upon the spread of fear and hate, many 
of whom are without loyalty, without sacrifice, with- 
out patriotism. 

We speak more diffidently of God than our 
fathers were wont to do. We no longer assert that 
He is exclusively within this or that race, in this or 
that rite or formula. But we have no diffidence in de- 
claring, as we envisage war in this world that grows 
more complex and more potential under His Provi- 
dence, that He is not there! 

There remains the sacred right of self-defence, as 
it has often been called. We are not eager to quarrel 
with it. We, too, would defend our homes, our 
kindred, our racial institutions, with such effectiveness 
as was possible. We throw no stone of contumely 
against the heroes of the past, or of our own time, 
who saw no means of defending them except by 
arms. 

Our overwhelming difficulty is that such self- 
defence is not possible in modern times. This vapid 
pretence is one of the chief incentives to war. It is 
the only argument which, even under the most servile 
dictatorship, will reconcile the masses to the intoler- 
able burdens of preventive armaments, burdens which 
are inevitably loaded upon agriculture and industry, 
by which people live, and for want of which they are 
stagnating and festering all round the wide world. 
We see that there are no conceivable limits to self- 
defence. Fach nation strives to invent methods 
which will jeopardize the safety of its neighbors. The 
safety methods of today will be obsolete tomorrow. 

We have already reached such a pass that, if 
safety is to be ensured, the whole of our corporate life 
should be reoriented in the direction of war. Every 
factory in the land should be capable of turning out 
munitions, as well as articles of industrial use. Chil- 
dren must be trained toward war from their earliest 
years and be accustomed to take shelter in imagined 
air-raids, having it carefully explained to them that 
the chief desire of their neighbors is to destroy them. 
All citizens, including women, are already being en- 
rolled in some countries with a view to military ser- 
vice, and must eventually be so enrolled in all coun- 
tries if equa] safety is to be ensured. More and more 
people must earn their livings in potential war- 
services, more and more millions of money must be 
thrown into the vortex, more and more must all citi- 
zens come to feel that the only alternative to their own 
murder must be their capacity to murder others. 
More and more will nations come to think that their 
only chance of security, expansion or bare justice will 
lie in their power to convince their neighbors that 
they can loose out irresistible murder if their claims 
be not granted. 

The crowning futility is that the science of de- 
structiveness is still only in its infancy. Its gains are 
always secret, and its methods are forever changing. 

One could wish that all this were mere phantas- 
magoria, but it is far less than the cold truth. 

If this is to be taken as the inevitable development 
of the state, then the church will have to ask herself 
again what is her relation to the state. It will bea 
painful question, but it cannot be avoided. 

The Christian Church never had less influence 


than today in shaping the policies of nations. In 
matters ecclesiastical or charitable it is still admirably 
busy. But in matters of state policy it is stultified by 
the great contradiction in which it is involved. It can 
no longer be authoritative, or even comfortable in a 
Christendom which is organized for murder and de- 
structiveness. It must either close its eyes to these 
things, or content itself with futile gestures of good- 
will. 

Weak as it is, it is rapidly becoming intolerable 
to the militarized states of today. In modern war 
the key word is ‘““Regimentation.” Every activity of 
the state must be brought under automatic control. 
The machine will close down instantaneously upon 
every human being and every human enterprise 
without distinction, save as they subserve the winning 
of the war. Even the written and the spoken word 
will be suborned or silenced. 

Not only so, but even in the stress of preparation 
for a war which may or may not occur, the church is 
a danger to organization. Though men deride it, it 
is still rather incalculable. There are always some 
who will put religion first, and the general tendency of 
the church nowadays is contrary to war, and there- 
fore, in the present order of things, contrary to 
safety. : 

Consequently, all round the world of today, re- 
ligion tends to be eliminated or reoriented to conserve 
nationalism. It has been eliminated in Russia, na- 
tionalized in Germany, neutralized in Italy, secularized 
in other countries. These movements are not so much 
doctrinal as political. In the United £tates no pacifist 
can become a naturalized citizen. In Fngland power 
has been taken under the Sedition Bill which could 
be used against Christians as effectively as against 
Communists. In Japan religion has been reorganized 
in a way that ensures its support for the military pur- 
poses of the government. It is scarcely possible to- 
day to propagate anti-military views in any country 
in the world save where the Fnglish tongue predomi- 
nates. 

For this traditional freedom we are thankful, 
but we are not foolish enough to suppose it would 
stand the strain of war. Will it stand the increasing 
tension of the fear of war? 

The position seems to me to be sun-clear. Long 
ago Abraham Lincoln said of his country, “This nation 
cannot endure half-slave and half-free.’”’ Neither 
can this country nor any other country endure half- 
Christian and half-militarized. One or the other must 
predominate, and as illimitable resources are upon the 
side of militarism, it is inevitable that the less or- 
ganized must go out into the wilderness. This would 
probably not be fatal to the cause of religion, but it 
would be if the churches tried to stand with a foot in 
either camp. 

I submit that the day is near at hand—it is al- 
ready here—when the ever-recurring problem will de- 
mand a new and greater answer. 

* 3K * 


Credit one beneficent achievement to repeal! The New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange reports that coffee drinkers of the 
United States consumed 16.3 cups less of coffee each on the aver- 
age during 1934, the first full year of legal liquor drinking.— 
John Haynes Holmes. 
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The Y. P. C. U. at Ferry Beach’ 


I. Some Problems That Faced the Convention 
William E. Gardner 


RIT’ has been suggested that many of our people 
would like to hear more about the recent Na- 
tional Convention of the Y. P. C. U. than is 
contained in a brief report of the activities of 
_ the entire week. Some really important steps were 
taken at this convention—steps which promise to have 
an important part in the youth work of the entire de- 
nomination. We do know that our people have been 
waiting for some time for such measures to be taken. 
So it is with them in mind that this series of articles 
is prepared. 

Before we can really understand what took place 
at this last convention and the reasons for the action, 
we should consider briefly some of the difficulties that 
have led up to the situation with which the Y. P. C. U. 
was faced this past year. 

As far as the writer can ascertain, the Union 
began its recent downward trend soon after the office 
of Director of Young People’s Work was abolished 
about 1929. Since that time there has been little 
organized field work among the local groups; there 
seems to have been a gradual decrease in the average 
age of the members making up the bulk of the or- 
ganization, and, with a rather weak program in 
general, an evident lack of interest on the part of 
many of our ministers and officials. IM.any will prob- 
ably wish to debate my last statement, but J believe 
that it is true. At the same time I do not say that 
the ministers and officials were at fault any more than 
the Union. However the case may be, the fact re- 
mains that the Union was facing, each year, a loss in 
membership, loss in financial support, and a loss of 
interest generally in its work. 

What was the result? Last year a reported mem- 
bership of ninety-seven local groups out of about four 
hundred and sixty active Universalist churches; a 
financial deficit which threatened to increase; and a 
program in general that was certainly not meeting 
the needs of the young people of our churches—an 
organization which seemed to be mostly machinery 
producing very little of value either to local unions 
or to the denomination as a whole. Lacking adult ad- 
vice and help from persons who had been trained in 
religious education and young people’s work, the 
youth leaders were trying to carry on an important 
function of the denomination, giving their spare time 
to its work, with little or no cognizance of the program 
being carried out by any of the other departments of 
the denomination. 

This situation continued until, faced with a 
budget which gave evidence of not balancing by a 
large figure, the Executive Board last December met 
and determined to effect some definite changes. The 
office, which was up to that time in charge of an office 
secretary who took care of the clerical work of the 


*This is the first of a series of articles which will appear in 
the Leader concerning the action of the National Y. P. C. U. 
Convention at Ferry Beach. 


organization, was put in charge of an executive secre- 
tary who was to spend part of his time as a field worker 
as wejl as taking over the duties which had been 
performed by the office secretary. The General Con- 
vention came to the aid of the Union with an increased 
appropriation, which enabled the organization to 
balance its budget for the year. 

With the employment of an executive secretary 
and with organized field work well started by him, there 
seemed to be a renewed interest on the part of many 
groups, and for the first time in several years a goodly 
gain in new groups. ‘Twenty-five new unions were 
received into the organization during the year and 
only three were dissolved. 

During the year a joint committee composed of 
members of the Y. P. C. U. and Y. P. R. U. had been 
working on plans for an organic merger of the two 
organizations. Many felt that our organization was 
not doing the work that it should do and that through 
the union of the two liberal groups an organization 
could be developed to meet the needs of our youth. 

Since the Y. P. R. U. at its annual meeting in 
May had voted to effect an organic merger with the 
Y. P. C. U. if the Y. P. C. U. so desired, the foremost 
issue to come before the 1935 Convention was that of 
merger with the Y. P. R. U. Would merger solve our 
problems? Would we be able better to serve the 
young people of our church by uniting the liberal 
youth organizations? Opiions differed radically on 
these questions, but both those in favor of a merger 
and those opposed agreed that the organization could 
not continue its downward movement, that something 
must be done to put a real, vital program before our 
young people. 

The Executive Board realized that it was rather 
foolish for untrained youth leaders to try to determine 
what procedure was best in order to develop a program 
that would meet the needs of the young people in the 
denomination, so it asked the General Convention to 
appoint a committee to discuss the problem with them 
and offer suggestions for a program. 

We give below the report of the General Con- 
vention Advisory Committee which came before the 
convention, suggesting plans for developing our 
own denominational young people’s organization. 
Thus the major issue at the convention was whether 
to merge with another young people’s organization, or 
to attempt to develop our own so that it would meet 
the needs of all our young people. 


The General Convention’s Recommendations 


On May 238, 1935, the General Convention received a com- 
munication from the secretary of the Young People’s Christian 
Union which contained the following statement and request: 


Feeling that the future of our Universalist young 
people’s work depends upon the cooperation between 
the existing youth organization and the other denomi- 
national bodies, especially the Universalist General 
Convention, and also sensing a present lack of adult 
advisership in the Y. P. C. U., the Executive Board 
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of the National Union has recently passed the following 
motion: 

Voted, That the Secretary respectfully request the 
president or Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention to appoint a committee to meet 
with the members and officers of the Y. P. C. U. at the 
annual convention in July at Ferry Beach, to discuss 
plans for future young people’s work in the Universalist 
denomination. 

One of the major issues to come before our con- 
vention this year is that of the proposed merger of the 
Y. P. C.U. and Y. P. R. U. Upon this matter many of 
our youth leaders widely disagree, and we especially 
would invite the suggestions of the General Conven- 
tion regarding this matter through such a committee. 


In accordance with this request the president appointed a 
committee consisting of the president, secretary, treasurer, and 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the General Convention. 
This committee desires to express to the National Y. P. C. U. its 
deep interest in the work for and by Universalist young people, 
which is vitally necessary for the future of the church. As 
leaders in the church organizations have been developed in the 
past by service in and through the Y. P. C. U., so leaders for the 
future must come from the same training school. 

The committee is conscious of the problems which the 
Y. P. C. U. is facing and is ready and willing to do all in its 
power to help find a satisfactory solution to them. With this 
desire and the request of your National Board in mind, the fol- 
lowing statement and suggestions are submitted for your con- 
sideration. 


1. 1889 and 1935 

The Y. P. C. U. came into existence in 1889 in response to a 
very real demand for some national body which would unify and 
strengthen the work of many local groups which were already 
organized. From that beginning the Union developed into one 
of the important auxiliary organizations of the denomination, 
and has made many important contributions to the life of the 
church. 

One of the reasons for the organization of the Y. P. C. U. 
was the fact that at that time there was no provision to meet the 
religious needs of youth in the current church school programs. 
The Y. P. C. U. was an attempt to supply this lack and to furnish 
a training-school for graduates from the Sunday schools of 
the day. In 1985 the situation has changed to a marked degree. 
Newer theories and systems of religious education have developed 
a full, well-rounded program of religious education, which in- 
cludes the young people’s groups. The same gap does not exist 
today between work for the younger children and the work for 
the adolescent group as existed in 1889. 

This does not mean, in our opinion, that the Y. P. C. U. has 
outlived its usefulness. More than ever it means that the 
Y. P. C. U. is needed to develop leadership along modern lines 
to meet the needs of today as the Unions of 1889 or 1900 met the 
needs of their days. 

We venture, therefore, to set forth below a statement re- 
garding a modern religious program for our young people, with 
some definite suggestions as to how it may be developed. 


2. Program 

A modern religious program for young people should be 
correlated with the program of the whole church and inclusive 
enough to provide for the youth of every church in the denomi- 
nation. The ideal should be the development of a program that 
will be adequate to meet the present needs and interests of young 
people more than the development of an organization, and to 
strive not for uniformity in the type of local organization but for 
unity of purpose and action. Religious education in the church 
school has recognized and met the need for a distinctive young 
people’s work. There is need, however, for a supplementary 
yet correlated group which will be largely self-governing. The 
program of such a group should be concerned with the study of 
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present social problems as well as of personal religious problems 
and make provision for social action, recreational opportunities, 
etc. It should also foster the sense of a larger fellowship among 
the youth of the denomination through regional and national 
gatherings. It should be definitely aimed toward the develop- 
ment and training of leaders for the larger church work. To © 
provide such an adequate program for the young people of the 
Universalist Church is our immediate problem.. 

One suggestion before the Y. P. C. U. is that of merger with 
the Unitarian Y. P. R. U. Many Unioners are interested in this 
way to increase efficiency. This committee, after careful con- 
sideration of the proposed plan, is of the opinion that the larger 
good desired will not be attained by this method. In fairness, 
while not desiring, specifically, to debate this question, some of 
the reasons for this stand of the committee are here set forth. 

First, we recognize young people’s work as one of the most 
important parts of the church’s program. Its development is 
essential to the progress and success of every church and of the 
denomination as a whole. While the ideal for the future may be 
larger affiliations of church groups, at present we are working 
under a denominational set-up, and our task is to do our whole 
work as efficiently and effectively as possible. We believe, 
therefore, that the development of the Y. P. C. U. is one essen- 
tial of our present task. 

Second, there is no indication in the proposed plan of a 
recognition of the different needs in young people’s work of the 
present day and no provision for a program which more adequately 
meets these needs than the present one. This committee, 
therefore, feels that the study, adoption and promotion of an 
adequate youth program is a challenge and opportunity for the 
Yo. CaUe 

Third, with the apparent lack of unanimity of opinion in 
both the Y. P. C. U. and Y. P. R. U. on this question, there is 
no assurance of larger support than is being received at present. 
Indeed, the question may well be raised as to whether the per- 
sonal, clerical and financial support will be as great in a merger 
as it is at present. 

The committee recommends, therefore, that a more adequate 
program be developed and pushed, that cooperation with the 
Y. P. R. U. and other youth groups be continued and increased. 
There are some things which our youth can do better alone and 
others which they can do better in cooperation with others. 
Neither of these should be neglected. 

This committee, therefore, suggests to the Y. P. C. U. that 
it widen the scope of its activities and promote a larger program 
that will reach the young people in every local church in the de- 
nomination. This may be done by retaining the present legal 
name of the Y. P. C. U. but by using another name for general 
purposes that will more nearly indicate its inclusiveness. Such 
a name as the Murray Fellowship, for example, might indicate 
for us-‘what the Pilgrim Fellowship does for the Congregational 
Church. This organization would provide a greater latitude 
for the organization of young people’s groups in the local church, 
recognizing different forms, allowing for groups of varying ages 
within the larger fellowship, and giving entire freedom as to the 
name of a local group. Every organized young people’s group in 
a Universalist church should be assumed to be a part of the 
Fellowship without making formal request to the national 
organization for affiliation. The present constitution and 
by-laws of the Y. P. C. U. might be changed to conform to this 
plan. The national headquarters, in charge of an executive 
secretary, would formulate suggested programs and activities 
to be sent to all young people’s groups, and would urge and as- 
sist in the forming of such groups in churches where none exist. 
Many of the study programs and projects might well be arranged 
in cooperation with other denominational and interdenomina- 
tional groups, such as “‘Christian Youth Building a New World.” 
Distinctly denominational projects might be adopted for the 
support of the youth of the Universalist Church, such as the 
Clara Barton Diabetic Camp, Harry Cary’s work in Japan or 
Cho’s work in Korea. Regional and national conferences and 
institutes could be arranged, separately or in cooperation with 
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other groups. This plan provides for the recognition of young 
people’s groups now organized which are not at present a part 
of the National Y. P. C. U. although they are a part of the youth 
movement of the Universalist Church. 


3. Administrative Policies 


Inasmuch as the Union has had to depend for the most part 
on voluntary service, it often happens that our leaders are so 
involved in the machinery of organization that they have no time 
to give to the development of the real aims and objectives of the 
organization. However, the executive secretary will find it 
difficult to accomplish his duties in field work and administra- 
tion, as well as developing a program and the other many inci- 
dental, but important, duties which come to him, without definite 
assistance and advice. The move which the National Union 
Executive Board made this year toward centralization of the ad- 
ministrative functions of the organization through the employ- 
ment of a full-time executive secretary in place of the office sec- 
retary is a progressive one. 

The committee recommends as the ideal set-up for the Y. P. 
C. U. a full-time executive secretary to handle administrative 
functions as well as field work, which is invaluable; a full-time 
assistant to take charge of clerical work; a committee set-up for 
the Board so that its members are appointed to specific commit- 
tees such as Administration, Program, Institutes and Summer 
Conferences, and others as are necessary. We also approve the 
suggestion which has come from some of the present officers that 
an advisory committee from the General Convention be created 
to meet with and advise the members of the Executive Board 
and executive secretary on the various problems of the Union. 
This would be in no sense a dictatorial body, but simply advisory. 
This committee is fully convinced of the wisdom of the Y. P. 
C. U. as an independent body, and as such we feel that it should 
be entrusted with its own problems; however, an adwvisory com- 
mittee of persons who have had experience in administration and 
program building is needed to advise along the lines which may 
be unfamiliar to the youth leaders. 

The committee recognizes the difficulties in putting into 
practice the ideal set-up with reference to a full-time executive 
secretary and full-time clerical assistant. Perhaps this cannot 
be carried out at present. In this case it might be well to con- 
sider the possibility of having a part-time clerical assistant to the 
executive secretary. This can be worked out through cooperation 
with other departments of the church. Since young people’s 
work is an integral part of the religious education program, it 
may be that a policy of field work can be worked out in coopera- 
tion with other denominational organizations. 

This committee assures the Y. P. C. U. that the General 
Convention will give it all possible assistance in working out a 
plan that will insure the development of a program fitted to meet 
the needs of the young people of the Universalist denomination. 


RE 


THE OXFORD GROUP IN DENMARK 


Hamlet’s Castle, Elsinore, Denmark, was the scene on June 
9, Whitsunday, of one of the largest mass meetings in Scandi- 
navian history. It was an international gathering of the Oxford 
Group arranged by Danish members. 

The War Ministry permitted the castle to be used. The 
court, which holds seven thousand, was insufficient to accommo- 
date the crowds; three thousand stood on the battlements with- 
out. The meeting was broadcast over a national hookup. The 
government, which controls the radio, does not permit any po- 
litical parties to broadcast. The time given the Group was ex- 
tended to one and a half hours. Trains ran from Copenhagen. 
More than a thousand came by bicycle. Some came on foot forty 
miles. The meeting was in German, Danish, English, all trans- 
lated into Danish. It was led by Dr. F. N. D. Buchman. The 
speakers included Advocate Erling Wikbong, K. C. (Oslo), Mr. 
J. E. W. Duys, a Socialist member of the Dutch Parliament, 
Lord Addington, British House of Peers, Prof. A. Runestam 
(Uppsala), the Dean of Copenhagen, the Bishop of Copen- 
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hagen, Mme. Alfthen of the Finnish Opera, a Danish saddler, 
and a butcher. 

When Mr. Duys said, “I remain a good Socialist, but the 
one thing I know is that the best way to bring about the solution 
of the economic and international problems of the world is to 
put everything under the guidance of God, I believe the move- 
ment is doing more towards this end than any other movement 
in the world today,” the cheering shook the castle walls. 

The speakers represented the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Holland, Norway, Finland and 
Denmark 

The Group in its two months in Denmark has touched every 
side of life. A small boy was talking with one of the team, and 
the conversation naturally came round to the Oxford Group. 
“Oh,” he said, ‘‘we know all about it. We get taught about it 
in school these days!”’ 

A Cabinet Minister, Mr. Dahl, Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, of Denmark, has said: ‘“‘My impression of the Oxford 
Group movement is that it digs deep, aims high, and embraces 
all.” 

A lawyer met one of the team who suggested that the Oxford 
Group’s answer to social problems might be putting him out of 
business. “Oh, no. I’m not crime—I’m divorce!’”’? But he was 
changed, and one of the first persons he saw was a client of his 
who was due in the divorce court in six days. He was able not 
only to stop the divorce proceedings but to bring the couple to- 
gether, so that they are now on a virtual second honeymoon. 

The librarian of the Copenhagen Public Library says that 
demand for books on the Oxford Group is the greatest on any 
subject for the past ten years. 

Gerda Munt, woman M. P., said: ‘“‘The Oxford Group brings 
us the kernel of the Christian Gospel.”’ 

Falk Hanson, leader of the unemployed in Denmark, said 
that more had happened through the Oxford Group already than 
he had expected to happen in five or ten years. 

On Whitsunday (June 9) Dr. Buchman gave an interview 
to Denmark’s leading paper in which he said: 

“This is Whitsun. This day a new illumination first came 
to the world through a group of unknown men. They changed 
the course of history. 

“The great truth that the Oxford Group has made to live 
again is that God speaks to man. When man listens, God 
speaks. This, too, is available for every man. This is the revo- 
lutionary message of Whitsun, which the world has lost. 

“Today a national illumination is coming to Denmark 
through an outpouring of the Spirit of God, bringing a new quality 
of leadership, free from the bonds of fear, rising above ambition, 
and flexible to the direction of God’s Holy Spirit; a new quality 
of public opinion whose values are dictated by the standards of 
Christ; an awakening in the church, whose message becomes rele- 
vant to the needs of modern society; a right and creative con- 
ception of news in the press; an awareness in politicians of what 
is the true destiny of a country; nothing short of national resur- 
rection influencing the international family. 

“The leader of tomorrow is the man who is led by God and 
is uncompromising in his challenge to the people. 

“The Great Power of tomorrow will be the nation which 
gives God’s leadership and illumination to the world. Such a 
nation might save Europe, and civilization; and find herself in 
the process.” 

On the occasion of Dr. Buchman’s 57th birthday (June 4), 
a feature writer for the Dagens Nyheder said: 

“T no longer doubt that Dr. Frank Buchman is one of the 
most significant personalities in our time. One of his British 
followers has, in my presence, compared him directly to the 
Apostle Paul. I myself found that he resembles in many ways 
St. Francis of Assisi. A couple of days ago I heard the editor of 
Kristeligt Dagblad indirectly compare him to Martin Luther, 
stating as his conviction that Buchman’s work would have an 
influence on the civilized world similar to that of the Reforma- 
tion—perhaps even overshadow the Reformation in its signif- 
icance for modern Christianity.”’ 
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ENTITLED TO VOTING REPRESENTATION AT THE 
WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


June 1 to August 8, 1935 


In the Leader for June 8 we printed a list of 171 churches 
which are entitled to representation at the Washington Con- 
vention in October by reason of the fact that they have made 
quota payments for this year and last year, according to the 
requirements of the General Convention. 

Since the publication of that list we have had a number of 
additional payments from churches already entitled to repre- 
sentation, and we also have been glad to add thirty-eight new 
names of churches which have gained the voting privilege by 
quota payments. These are as follows: 

California: Santa Paula. 

Florida: Hamburg.* 

Kansas: Junction City. 

Kentucky: Crofton. 

Maine: Andover,* Canton,* Dover-Foxcroft, Exeter, * Free- 
port,* Greene, Hallowell,* Livermore,* Mattawamkeag,* North 
Jay,* Round Pond,* Rumford Point,* South Hope, * Swanville, * 
West Sumner. * 

Massachusetts: Boston (Grove Hall), Brockton, Framingham, 
Salem, First Church, Worcester. 

Michigan: Horton. 

New Hampshire: Hast Jaffrey,* Kensington, Lempster.* 

New York: Bristol,* Carthage,* Cedarville,* Portageville,* 
Salisbury Center.* 

Vermont: Brattleboro,* North Tunbridge,* St. Johnsbury, 
Wilmington. * 

Canada: Blenheim, Ontario. 

Please remember that the General Congention fiscal year 
ends September 30, 1985, and all quota payments to be credited 
on this year’s business must be received before that date. 


*indicates quota paid in full for both years. 
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PLEA FOR PANTS 


Up in Clare County, says The News of the Michigan Emer- 
gency Welfare Relief Administration (and how much simpler 
life would be if they all called themselves ERA and let it go at 
that), a client couched his modest appeal in parody: 


“TLife is real, life is earnest, 
Nothing ever came by chance, 
And the days that now pursue me 
Find more patches on my pants. 
I pray thee, then, be up and doing, 
With a will for any call; 
Hurry up and investigate 
Or I’]] have no pants at all.” 


P.S. He got the pants. 

From the same county came another client appeal: “‘As I 
am haveing a surprise shower on my Son George & wife Friday 
all day and night hope you can help Surprise them by sending 
them a Surprise package of something they need & I’ll tell you 
they need 2 pairs of blankets for Sheets & pillow cases, for I need 
mine ofly bad that they are useing. they havent only 1 quilt 
no sheets nor pillo slips no plates now bowls nor cups & she needs 
outing for nite dresses. they surely are destitute.’”’—The Survey. 


* * * 


FAIR HARVARD 


Once again Harvard stands forth in proportions clearly 
revealing its full right to leadership among educational institu- 


tions of the country. The university has accepted the gift of a | 


portrait of John Reed, ardent supporter of the Bolshevik revo- 
lution, who was graduated in the class of 1910. The painting 
has been hung in a dormitory standing on the site of the house 
in which he lived as a student. Near by are framed the dour 
and patrician faces of Sam Adams and George Washington. 


Pancho Villa made Reed a brigadier general in his guerrilla 
forces; later, the Russian Communists named him to the execu- 
tive committee of the Third International. His body now lies 
outside the Kremlin walls near the tomb of Lenin in Moscow. 
A committee of alumni who ordered the painting wrote, in prof- 
fering it to Harvard as a memorial on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Reed’s graduation, that his ‘‘qualities of courage, idealism and 
independent mind merit some recognition on the part of Harvard 
men.” 

In a day when legislators and wholesale druggists, among 
others, have been pricked up by narrow men and narrower 
pens to an unreasoning hysteria against anything even faintly 
tinging of revolutionary thought in halls of learning, many a lesser 
university might have quailed before such an offer. Yet Harvard 
gladly acquiesced, and thereby showed her magnitude of spirit. 
Only an institution firmly grounded in the deep rock of scholar- 
ship could have felt thus assured of its proper course. Only an 
institution freed of the hobbles of little minds and fearful hearts 
could have maintained this clear vision of the real American 
tradition. No conscript oaths, no doubts, no pettiness here—but 
fair Harvard, in very truth.—The Washington Post. 


SUGGESTED BY THE 24TH PSALM 
Harry F. Shook 


The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, 

The world and they that dwell therein. 

All metals and ores, yea, all precious gems, 

Oils and all fuels, marble and all stone; 

For the treasure found in the hidden parts of the earth 
Is the product of His processes 

And truly belongs to the Eternal. 


His also are the crops of the soil, 

And fruits of every kind; 

The cattle upon a thousand hills 

And all the creatures of the field; 

For the riches of forest and farm 

Flow from the working of changeless law, 
And truly belong to the Eternal. 


The world is His, its people, possessions,— 

Their houses and lands, their stocks and bonds,— 
All earthly assets which men highly prize 

And thoughtlessly count as their own; 

For every such value held dear to man 

Rises from forces more than his alone, 

And truly belongs to the Eternal. 


All souls are His—race, creed, or color, 

Or one’s station or calling. 

Is all one to the All-loving, 

Nor is He partial to any, 

For man’s inner wealth of talents and gifts 
Springs from Reality encircling all, 

And truly belongs to the Eternal. 


To man is given control of wealth 

For use, as steward, to benefit all. 

He who deals justly with his fellows, 

And treats generously as he would be treated 
In his relations with humankind,— 

He meeteth his trust and is pleasing to God; 
He winneth peace for his soul. 


But he who fails in his stewardship 

And selfishly seeks his own petty interest, 

He bringeth woe and destruction about him, 

And accounting gives to the Eternal. 

Be not deceived, God is not mocked, 

For the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, 
The world and they that dwell therein. 
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THE LEAGUE YIELDS TO THE GREAT POWERS 


The two resolutions adopted by the League Council on 
August 3 justified the expectations of those who had feared from 
the beginning that the great powers would try to save the face 
of the League at Ethiopia’s expense. Following a cocktail party 
on August 2, which apparently proved more persuasive than 
formal diplomatic exchanges, the Italian delegate, Baron Aloisi, 
accepted the formula sponsored by the French Foreign Minister, 
M, Laval. 

This formula, which meets Italy’s wishes on all but one 
point, represents a diplomatic victory for Mussolini. In its 
first resolution, adopted unanimously, the Council ruled that 
Italy and Ethiopia had not agreed to give the conciliation com- 
mission power to examine frontier questions or interpret treaties 
concerning the frontier. These matters consequently do not fall 
within the province of the commission, which ‘‘must concern 
itself solely with other elements of the dispute relating to the 
Ual Ualincidents.”’ The two Italian and two Ethiopian members 
of the commission are to designate “without delay” a fifth ar- 
bitrator, and the two governments are to inform the Council 
of the commission’s progress not later than September 4. The 
second resolution, on which Baron Aloisi abstained from voting, 
stated that the Council will meet ‘‘in any event” on September 4 
“to undertake a general examination in their various aspects of 
relations between Italy and Ethiopia.” 

The Council thus accepted Mussolini’s contention that the 
League should consider not the entire Italo-Ethiopian conflict, 
which threatens war in East Africa, but merely a point of con- 
ciliation procedure. Nor did Italy promise, during the period 
of conciliation, to abstain from resort to force or even from 
sending additional troops and war material to its colonies. The 
only fly in Italy’s ointment is the Council’s decision to take up 
the conflict as a whole on September 4. Italy, however, having 
abstained from voting on the second resolution, may feel free to 
absent itself from the September meeting. The breathing-space 
arranged by the League does little more than give Mussolini an 
opportunity to complete his war preparations without inter- 
ference from Geneva. 

The conflict over Ethiopia glaringly reveals the problems 
which post-war pacifists, in their earnest desire to achieve peace 
by pact-making, have consistently overlooked or minimized. 
The League,-it cannot be repeated too often, can be no more 
resourceful or active in defence of victims of aggression than the 
states which compose it. When the League members—as has 
happened in every serious international-crisis since the war— 
place their national interests above preservation of world peace, 
the League is threatened with bankruptcy. The. League was 
founded on two principal assumptions: that the conflicts of inter- 
est, political as well as economic, which have hitherto led to war 
could be adjusted by peaceful means; and that League members 
would apply sanctions against any state resorting to war. Had 
these assumptions worked, Italy, admittedly poor in natural 
resources, should have been able to obtain access to markets and 
raw materials without resort to war; and, had it attempted to use 
force, would have been confronted with League sanctions. 

In a world permeated by political and economic nationalism, 
in which Japan and Germany have successfully flouted the 
League without suffering anything worse than a formal rebuke, 
the League’s assumptions have proved unworkable. To denounce 
Mussolini for his imperialism does not solve the problem. Fas- 
cism, with its predilection for military prowess and its emphasis 
on the glories of ancient Rome, merely accentuates the desire 
which Italy has cherished since the nineteenth century for a 
share in the markets and resources of the African continent, 
where it now owns little but desert sand. Britain and France, 
which already control vast colonial empires, have shown no dis- 
position to pay the price of international peace by transferring to 
Italy some of the African mandates placed under their adminis- 
tration after the World War. Fearing the effects of an East 


African war both on Europe and on the colored races, the British 
and French now envisage an imperialistic solution—to appease 
Mussolini with a sufficiently fat slice of Ethiopia. Such a solu- 
tion, even if it ean be enforced on Emperor Haile Selassie, holds 
the most ominous implications for the future. Today Ethiopia 
may be dismembered under League auspices to restrain Italy. 
Tomorrow a similar fate may be meted out to Austria, Lithuania, 
or any other weak country coveted by a powerful neighbor. The 
need to prevent war would thus be used as a justification for 
satisfying the demands of the great powers. 
Vera Micheles Dean. 
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NAZI DANZIG DEFIES POLAND 


The tariff and currency war which has broken out between 
Poland and the Free City of Danzig offers a striking contrast 
to the official cordiality of German-Polish relations, as well as an 
example of the results of Nazi economic administration. 

Since May, 1988, the Danzig Nazi government is reported 
to have spent almost five million dollars on public works in the 
Free City, severely straining its resources. No complete budget 
statements have been published, partly because of reluctance to 
admit that the Danzig Nazi administration was receiving sub- 
sidies from the Reich amounting to nearly $600,000 monthly. 
Despite this assistance, the economic situation did not improve, 
and early in 1985 lack of public confidence in the Danzig gulden 
was revealed by withdrawal of savings and hoarding of foreign 
currencies. Apprehension increased when the Nazis failed to 
achieve a sweeping victory in the April 7, 1935, elections to the 
Danzig Assembly despite lavish campaign expenditures of some 
$300,000, largely contributed by Germany. The Reich subsidies 
then ceased, and a German default on debts for Danzig agricul- 
tural produce left more than two and a half million dollars of 
Danzig money frozen in the Reich. The gold coverage for the 
Danzig gulden fell to 85 percent—5 percent under the legal 
minimum—and on May 2 a 40 percent devaluation of the gulden 
was announced. 

During May and the first half of June the flight from the 
gulden reached such proportions that on June 12 a rigid foreign 
exchange control was decreed, which, however, was somewhat 
modified on July 17. Herr Greiser, the Nazi president of the 
Danzig Senate, announced a program of strict economies and 
drastic devaluation and denied all rumors that the gulden would 
be replaced by the Polish zloty. 

Warsaw contends that the foreign exchange control violates 
existing Polish-Danzig commercial agreements, and has pro- 
tested against the freezing in Danzig of a large sum of Polish 
zloty. Dr. Schacht, president of the German Reichsbank, visited 
Danzig on June 14 but was able to offer the authorities little more 
than moral support. Poland has now resorted to economic re- 
prisals against Danzig, apparently in order to force introduction 
of the Polish currency there. The Polish railroads have refused to 
accept payment in Danzig gulden for shipments to Poland, with 
which the bulk of Danzig trade is carried on. On July 18 War- 
saw issued an order prohibiting all imports into Poland via 
Danzig, which would ruin the Free City by diverting all trade to 
the Polish port of Gdynia. Danzig retaliated on August 1 when 
Herr Greiser decreed that a large number of articles might enter 
the Free City duty-free from Germany, thus virtually terminating 
the Polish-Danzig customs union and creating an economic 
Anschluss with the Reich. 

Sharp protests from both sides have increased existing high 
tension, and border guards have been reinforced. The Danzigers 
are German to the core, but despite terror and intimidation 40 
percent of the population demonstrated last April that they 
were not Nazis. Opposition is rising as economic difficulties in- 
crease and the standard of living falls. National Socialism now 
faces a crucial test, both economically and politically, in Danzig. 

Mildred S. Wertheimer. 
Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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A Statesman Looks Back 


Memoirs of Count Apponyi. 
millan. $2.50.) 


At eighty-five years of age Count Ap- 
ponyi looked back over the long career as 
a Hungarian statesman in the course of 
which he had seen profound changes in his 
own land and in the larger world. Philo- 
sophic by temperament, but at the same 
time an ardent protagonist, he leaves 
memoirs which at once stir reflection and 
provide information. For example, a visit 
to Egypt, followed immediately by a 
sojourn in Rome, offered the opportunity 
to this enthusiastic Catholic for a searching 
comparison between the ancient Egyptian 
civilization and that of Rome, which left 
so deep an impress upon Europe. A 
later chapter narrates the events asso- 
ciated with the delivery to the Hungarian 
delegation, of which he was chairman, of 
the peace terms imposed by the Allied 
Supreme Council. 

As a loyal Catholic, Apponyi viewed 
problems facing his church from the view- 
point he believed ‘‘fitting for a layman.” 
He awaited the decision of the Church 
with patience and then accepted it with 
faith. This applied even to the debate 
on papal infallibility, although he was 
thoroughly familiar with the arguments 
of those clerics who opposed the new dog- 
ma. Yet this same man went through life 
keenly critical in his study of political 
and economic problems, strong in personal 
preferences, and eager to meet and under- 
stand men whose views differed from his 
own. oO wonder he can comment on the 
unity of the Roman Church today, which 
was never before, he believes, so complete. 

The Count was a great lover of music, 
an intimate friend of Liszt and Wagner, 
and tells us he was ‘‘saved by music from 
becoming shallow.”’ His chapter on music 
is very illuminating. 

America welcomed the Count three 
times, and his experiences here were in- 
teresting because he touched life at so 
many points. ‘‘The idea of quiet is foreign 
to the true American,” he thinks. He 
found here a blending of aspiration and 
superficiality, and (aristocrat as he was) 
he encountered some disturbing expecta- 
tions, as when he found himself scheduled 
to give a sermon in the Methodist church 
at Evanston. 

Lincoln appealed particularly to Ap- 
ponyi as a supreme peacemaker, the very 
pattern of an ideal victorious peace- 
maker. ‘‘No thorn should remain in the 
flesh of the vanquished, no incurable 
wounds in which lie the germs of a new 
conflict.”” And he was stirred by Grant’s 
reply to Lee’s inquiry what should be 
done with the mounts of the Confederate 
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calvary—‘‘Take them home with you. 
You will need them for your fields.” 
Such peace-making inevitably presented 
a striking contrast to that accomplished 
at Versailles. Apponyi was th principal 
spokesman of a dismembered nation. 

A few errors might well have been cor- 
rected. Smith College is not in New 
York State, Vassar is so spelled, Evanston 
is misspelled twice and Northwestern 
is referred to as the “University of Evan- 
stone.” Cords, on p. 281, should be 
chords. 

Interesting photographs increase the at- 
tractiveness of this very readable com- 
mentary on affairs and revelation of the 
mind of a conservative but eager aristocrat 
who only lately made his exit from the 
stage of a great drama. 

HEB Ss 


A Tour of the Universe 

By Sir 
$3.00.) 

Sir James explains that for more than a 
century the Royal Institution has invited 
some man of science to deliver a course of 
lectures at Christmastide in a style 
“adapted for juvenile auditory.”’ In prac- 
tice, this quaint phrase means that there 
will be a critical audience ranging in age 
from eight to over eighty and, in respect to 
scientific knowledge, from the aforesaid 
child to staid professors and venerable 
Fellows, each of whom will expect the 
lecturer to say something of interest to 
him. With no mean goal to achieve—the 
popularization of science with commend- 
able accuracy—Sir James has met this 
test. For his book will be easily compre- 
hended by the ordinary reader, for whom 
are traced the methods whereby science 
has learned the basic laws, while no scien- 
tist will take exceptions to the premises 
which he advanees. 

The chapters are concerned in logical 
order with our earth home, the air, sky, 
moon, planets, sun, stars, and nebulae. 
Abundant pictures, diagrams, and thought- 
provoking questions enliven the text. 
We are taken on a tour which covers the 
entire universe from the very core of the 
earth to the farthest nebulae—so far 
through time that human history shrinks 
to the tick of a clock, and a man’s whole 
life to something less than the twinkling 
of an eye! Then we are carried through 
the present, and reflect perhaps with some 
concern upon the suggested future of the 
universe which is given us. As our author 
dramatizes the cosmic process, we see our 
sun emerge from the parent nebula in 
company with Sirius and Arcturus to 
wander in space for millions of years, 
with our sun eventually breaking up in 
turbulence to produce its family of planets. 
Then we watch one of these smaller plan- 


Through Space and Time. 
James Jeans. (Macmillan. 


ets, our earth, gradually evolve from a 
globe of hot gas to a solid state. Life, 
the greatest mystery of all, appears, and 
eventually mankind, only a few ticks back 
on the astronomical clock; yet within these 
few ticks, the Egyptians, Chinese, Baby- 
lonians and Greeks began in turn to wonder 
what it all meant. 

Books of this nature serve an exceedingly 
useful purpose, whether one’s scientific 
background is felt to be adequate or out- 
moded. Many a college student of a 
generation when our scientific knowledge 
was not what it is today, emerged from his 
short courses in astronomy and geology 
with reinspired reverence and improved 
personal perspective. What can be said 
for the benefits of a more profound knowl- 
edge of the cosmos and the cosmic process? 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 


* * 


The Task of the Teacher 


The Pursuit of Knowledge. By Stephen 

Leacock. (Liveright. $1.50.) 

This little volume, the fifth which has 
been issued in the Kappa Delta Pi lec- 
ture series, concerns itself in a delightful 
fashion with the dualism of freedom and 
compulsion in education. On the one 
hand is the principle of spontaneous, 
natural, untrammeled development of the 
human mind, with its native curiosity 
supplying the motive power of its expand- 
ing knowledge. On the other is the prin- 
ciple of discipline and the assigned task 
and the stern necessity. ‘‘Which of these 
is God and which the Devil? would be a 
question hard to decide. In Scotland 
they would answer one way; in the easy 
islands of Polynesia in the other!”’ 

The problems originating through these 
contrasting viewpoints are those faced by 
progressive college administrators, and 
various plans toward their solution are 
being tested. Higher education, especially 
in small colleges, is still largely traditional 
in control and with an attending formalism. 
Still, it is significant that there is a definite 
trend in the colleges and universities to 
lessen the rigidity of campus regulations 
as these affect attendance in classes, and 
to provide opportunities for greater stu- 
dent initiative. Dr. Leacoek, however, 
does not advocate an extreme laissez 
faire policy; rather he believes that higher 
education should be controlled by inspired 
and inspiring teaching, for students need 
no coercion under these conditions. But 
when he looks back to his days as a master 
in a school, he recalls that the boys he 
caned the most seemed to cherish the kind- 
est memories of him! They included no 
less than eight Cabinet ministers, two 
baronets and four British generals—to say 
nothing of about one-half of the bench 

(Continued on page 1054) 
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ANTHONY PEW THINKS ‘‘WOR- 
SHIP’’—OUT LOUD 


Overheard and Recorded by O. G. 
Herbracht 


“TI got an idea,’’ announced Anthony as 
he put up the umbrella and carefully 
helped Lizzie over a puddle. It was a 
rainy Sunday morning, and, as usual on 
such days, the attendance at church had 
not been large and there was a sort of 
damp, subdued feeling everywhere, even 
in the pulpit. 

“From the sermon?” inquired Lizzie, 
sweetly, as she clung to Anthony’s arm. 

Anthony Pew glanced covertly at her. 
His life-companion had a quiet, deep-seated 
vein of humor that sometimes flashed into 
satire. Just now Anthony wasn’t sure. 
He had known himself to judge wrongly— 
and Anthony avoided difficulties if he 
could do so conscientiously. However, he 
decided to take Lizzie’s question at par. 

“No, the Reverend wasn’t at his best 
this morning—none of us are, all the time. 
I got my idea from the choir and the Sun- 
day school.” 

“H’m,”’ said Lizzie. Only that. 

There evidently wasn’t much help to be 
gotten from Lizzie this morning. LEither 
she had little faith in Anthony’s ideas, or 
doubted the reliability of his present 
sources. 

Anthony changed his approach. He had 
never been a soldier but domestic ex- 
perience had taught him strategy. An- 
thony was a most progressive Sunday 
school superintendent. Generally speak- 
ing, he was a “leading citizen’? in the 
community and the church, In addition 
to his civic and religious offices he had more 
recently been elected president of his 
county council of religious education. 
So Anthony was progressive. But he had 
a saving sense of good judgment and a 
deep-rooted spiritual reality that kept him 
from adopting a new thing solely because 
it was new. 

Now Lizzie was a little slower in taking 
to new ideas, but having once committed 
herself, she anchored to the spot and had 
little tolerance for others whom she had 
out-distanced. And she was equally im- 
patient of those who (like Anthony!) 
couldn’t ‘‘let a good thing alone and had 
to be tinkering all the time!” 

So Anthony said, casually, ““How did 
you like the choir this morning, Lizzie?”’ 

“Tt was just grand!” 

It came out almost like an explosion. 
Anthony was a little startled. But Lizzie 
had found her voice. 

“Tt wasn’t a new piece. They sing it 
about twice a year, but they could sing 
it a dozen times and I’d be thrilled every 
time. When they swing into that “Un- 
fold, ye Portals Everlasting—unfold, un- 


fold, unfold!’—I just want to spread my 
wings and fly! The church house disap- 
pears, all my littleness and meanness drop 
away, the heavens open and I—TI stand 
before the Lord.” 

Anthony breathed deeply. Here was un- 
expected help, and he accepted with 
grateful heart the gift of the gods. He 
nodded quietly. 

“That’s it, Lizzie, it gets me that way 
too. No wonder they call it a worship 
service. I wish I could sing like that.” 

Lizzie stopped, regardless of the rain, 
and looked at her husband sharply. “‘That 
idea of yours—you’re not thinking of 
joining the choir, are you?” 

Anthony laughed. At least, he had no 
conceit. ‘‘No, Lizzie, my voice wouldn’t 
unfold any portals you’d like to fly through! 
And the choir has troubles enough as it 
is. It was Mrs. Zwinzel I was thinking 
about. Not Grandma, but Augustus’ 
wife—our Sunday school chorister. I 
wish she’d gone to college a little longer 
or not quite so long. She’s just got enough 
to spoil her—for some things.” 

“Lindy says she puts on airs,” 
jected Lizzie. 

“Well, anyway, she went with us to 
that county convention a few months ago 
and got hold of the worship idea for Sun- 
day school. All that talk about good 
music, poetry, and such, just fed her in a 
hungry place. Now she’s trying it out on 
us, you notice.” 

‘“And she’s doing a fine piece of work,” 
commented Lizzie. ‘I used to like our 
old opening exercises, but this is a whole 
lot better and I’m for it. Now don’t go 
to tinkering at it.” 

“Tt’s a big improvement,’ admitted 
Anthony. ‘But, Lizzie, is it worship? 
Our school is more interested and better 
behaved, but I don’t see that we’re getting 
any closer to the Lord with it. I’ve tried 
to talk to Mrs. Zwinzel about it, but you 
know how it is! Who am I to tell Mrs. 
Zwinzel anything?” 

“Well, what do you want her to do?” 
Lizzie was a little quick at conclusions 
sometimes. ‘“‘Make us jump up and 
yell?” 

“The Lord forbid,’ defended Anthony 
piously, “but I do want worship. Some- 
thing like we had it in church this morning. 
That speaker at the convention said wor- 
ship meant expressing our acknowledg- 
ments of God to him. He said Christianity 
goes in two directions—out to man and up 
to God. He drew two lines on the black- 
board, like clock hands. The horizontal 
hand was life and the vertical one was wor- 
ship. Worship, said he, goes up to God, 
not out to man.” 

Anthony was. losing himself in his recol- 
lections. The umbrella shot up into the 
air vertically and swayed out horizon- 


inter- 


tally. As clock hands it was a fair imita- 
tion; but as an umbrella, it was a decided 
failure. 

Lizzie laid a firm hand on Anthony’s 
arm. “If your idea is to spoil my Sunday 
hat, it’s a grand success. If it’s about 
worship, you’d better wait till after din- 
ner. You'll have more ballast, then. 
Here’s home.”’ 

Lizzie was always practical. 

It was over the raspberry pie and coffee 
that Anthony came back to his idea. 

“This morning in Sunday school,” he 
began, “Mrs. Zwinzel’s theme was ‘The 
Call to Loyalty.’ We sang ‘True Hearted, 
Whole Hearted,’ and ‘I Would Be True.’ 
Mary Powell read the Scripture lesson 
about Ruth and Naomi. Bob Swartz and 
Jennie Kunkel prayed that we might al- 
ways be loyal, and that Brown girl—I 
forget her name—Elmer’s oldest daughter 
—told a story about loyal soldiers at 
Pompeii.”’ 

“T didn’t notice anything the matter 
with that,’ said Lizzie as she slipped 
another sugar cube into her coffee. “I 
thought they did real well.” 

“Fine,” agreed Anthony, ‘‘but don’t 
you see, Lizzie, it was all about us—not 
about the Lord. We were doing a fine 
thing—on the horizontal line, but there 
wasn’t much vertical to it. It was a nice 
program—but you didn’t get a thrill, did 
you? That sort of thing is still new for us 
and the school is interested. It’s far better 
than we’ve had, but we haven’t arrived 
yet. Why, I saw you and Mrs. Nettleman 
whispering while that Brown girl was 
talking.” 

Lizzie suddenly found it convenient to 
raise her cup to her lips. Then she snick- 
ered. “Did you notice that grease spot 
on the front of her dress?” 

Anthony chuckled—inside. In _ the 
language of checkers, he saw his chance 
to “jump’’—and he did. 

“But when the choir got up to sing this 
morning, you didn’t notice Mrs. Hackett’s 
dress was torn on the right side! I saw it 
when they marched intu the choir loft. 
The music made you forget the dress. 
Well, that’s what worship ought to do— 
and our Sunday school program isn’t 
doing it—yet.” 

“But,” suggested Lizzie, ‘‘nearly all 
the Sunday school magazines we get carry 
that sort of program, and surely those 
editors ought to know.”’ 

(To be continued) 
* * 

Country Pastor: “I should get a higher 
salary. Spiritual food must necessarily 
advance if other staples do.”’ 

Penurious Deacon: ‘‘Well, I’ll tell you 
how to get around that, parson. Charge 
the same old price, but serve smaller por- 
tions.—Huchange. 
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Miss Louise Burwell of Minnetonka 
Mills, Minn., Miss Helen E. Blaisdell of 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. Winifred White- 
law of Lynd, Minn., and Mrs. Ida Linton 
Hainer of Eau Claire, Wis., stopped at 
the little hill farm to visit Dr. and Mrs. 
van Schaick, Aug. 8-9. They were motor- 
ing to Cape Cod, Amesbury and Bar 
Harbor. 

William Dearborn Hersey, son of Rev. 
and Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey of Dan- 
bury, Conn., and Fairlee Hutchins Tows- 
ley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Prentiss 
H. Towsley of Hawthorne, N. Y., were 
united in marriage in Boston, Sunday 
evening, Aug. 11. The ceremony was 
performed by the bridegroom’s father. 
Mr. Hersey graduated from Tufts College 
in 1932, and Miss Towsley from Jackson 
in 1935. 

Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick motored to 
Cooperstown Aug. 9 to call on Prof. Ed- 
son R. Miles, a patient in the Bassett 
Hospital, recovering slowly from a serious 
automobile accident. 

In reply to a number of Universalists 
who have written to him from Central 
New York, Dr. van Schaick has sent no- 
tice that he will preach the closing sermon 
in the series at the Beards Hollow Church, 
Sunday, Aug. 25, at 10.380 a. m. Standard 
Time. Turn south from Route 7 four 
miles west of Cobleskill and just east of 
the Stony Creek bridge, and follow the 
creek up. 

Rev. Car! H. Olson, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will broadcast over WLW on Sunday 
morning, Nov. 3, and over WSAI on Sun- 
day mornings, Sept. 1, Oct. i8 and Dee. 8. 
These broadcasts will be listed under the 
heading, Church Forum. 


Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, minister at 
Orange and North Dana, Mass., is taking 
a twelve weeks course of study at the 
Worcester State Hospital, sponsored by 
the Council for the Clinical Training of 
Theological Students. 

Rev. and Mrs. George H. Wood of New 
Madison, Ohio, visited Headquarters on 
Tuesday, Aug. 6. 

J. Stewart Diem, vice-president of the 
National Y. P. C. U., has been appointed 
editor of Onward. Oscar F. Vogt of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is associate editor and 
business manager. 

Herbert Craven of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
field worker of the Metropolitan Univer- 
salist Federation of the Y. P. C. U., has 
just returned from his vacation at Lake 
George, N. Y. Mr. Craven is employed by 
the Brooklyn Edison Company. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer of New 
Haven, Conn., accompanied by her 


and Interests 


cousins, Miss Grace L. Thomas of Meriden, 
Conn., and Mrs. Jennie A. Wilcox of San 
Francisco, Calif., called on Dr. and Mrs. 
van Schaick at the little hill farm Aug. 2, 
on their way from Richfield Springs, N. Y., 
to New Haven. 

Rev. E. D. Ellenwood of Woonsocket, 
R. I., Rev. Carl Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn., 
Rey. Donald Strickler of Avon, Ill., and 
Rev: Lon Ray Call of the Mid-West Uni- 
tarian office in Chicago, attended the 
fourth annual Pastors’ Institute at the 
University of Chicago July 29-Aug. 3. 
Two hundred and ten ministers were 
present from thirty-five states and the 
District of Columbia. 

Rev. Gustav Ulrich of Fort Plain, N. Y., 
spent three weeks at the Ministers’ Con- 
ference, Union Seminary, New York. 
Following the sessions Mr. and Mrs. Ul- 
rich visited Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, returning to Fort Plain Aug. 2. 

Rev. James W. McKnight, minister of 
the Methodist church at Gray, Iowa, has 
accepted a call to the Universalist church 
in Racine, Wis. 

Maine 

Brunswick.—Rev. Sheldon Christian, 
pastor. A mid-summer visitation was held 
Sunday, Aug. 4, at Sandy Cove. The ser- 
vice was held in a pine grove near the sea. 
Rev. Sheldon Christian conducted the 
service and gave a brief talk on ““Trees.”’ 
Paul R. Thomas, president of the Asso- 
ciates, who sponsored the service, con- 
ducted the singing. Visitors from Free- 
port and South Paris were also among those 
present. The Associates held an outing, 
June 5, at Harrison Hubbard’s cottage at 
Mere Point. A baked bean supper, pre- 
pared by a committee of the Associates, 
was served. Beano, a final business meet- 
ing for the current season, singing, and the 
reading, by the pastor, of a group of 
famous poems, comprised the evening’s 
program. The Associates also conducted 
the Laymen’s Sunday service on May 5. 
The sermon was preached by Clyde T. 
Congdon, and was from a paper on “‘The 
Average Man” written some years ago by 
the late Judge Garry F. Thompson, a bene- 
factor of the church. The Brunswick 
young people were hosts to several unions 
at the annual Y. P. C. U. Field Day held 
at Sandy Cove June 29. The Brunswick 
union has purchased copies of a full- 
length play which they hope to be able to 
present in the fall. Most of the parts have 
already been cast. The pastor instituted 
a round table discussion plan for the Sun- 
day evening meetings of the young people, 
which has helped to maintain interest in 
the meetings. Among the topics discussed 
have been: “Is the Bible Infallible?” ‘Is 
the Church Vital to Me?” ‘“‘What Should 


the Church Teach in the Modern Age?’ 
“Should the Church Crusade?” and ‘““What 
Is the Mission of the Young People in the 
Church Today?” The final meeting of 
the Mission Circle was held at the pastor’s 
home. At this meeting the mite boxes 
were opened and the group enjoyed the il- 
lustrated lecture, “Universalist Missions 
in Japan,” secured by the pastor from the 
Universalist General Convention for this 
meeting. Before the meeting, the group 
were the guests at supper of Mrs. Sheldon 
Christian, who is active in the group. 
On July 15, the funeral of Mrs. Hannah 
Jane McFadden was held in the church. 
Mrs. McFadden had for years been a 
most active member of the church, but 
for some time had been unable to keep up 
with the work. Even up to the last, how- 
ever, she maintained her interest in its 
progress. The service at the church was 
conducted by the pastor. Interment was 
at Riverside Cemetery, Brunswick. An- 
other service held in the church was the 
marriage of Miss Emily Dennison Thomp- 
son, of Bangor, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
John B. Thompson of Bangor and Mere 
Point, to Richard Edwin Elliott of Woods- 
ville, N. H., son of Mr. and Mrs. Wesley 
E. Elliott of Montreal. Dr. Ashley A. 
Smith of Bangor officiated at the cere- 
mony. The bride is a member of the 
family of Dennison, prominent in the his- 
tory of Brunswick and faithful in the life 
of the Brunswick Universalist church. 


Massachusetts 

Monson.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pastor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis are not able to get 
away from Monson at this vacation time 
owing to the illness of Mr. Willis’s mother. 
Recently, however, Mr. and Mrs. Willis 
were in Acton during the celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Acton. Acton was the scene of a former 
pastorate of Mr. Willis. At the Children’s 
Sunday services on the third Sunday of 
June nine children were christened. The 
annual picnie of the church school was 
held at Lake George in Wales. Union 
services of the three churches of Monson 
were held in our church on three July Sun- 
days. These services for the remainder of 
the summer season will be held in the 
Methodist and Congregational churches. 
This cooperative plan gives each pastor a 
respite of six Sundays. 

Marion.—Rev. Harry L. Thornton, 
pastor. While the pastor lives in Framing- 
ham, seventy miles away, he and Mrs. 
Thornton drive here regularly every Sun- 
day. During the four years of his pastor- 
ate, Mr. Thornton has never missed a ser- 
vice nor been late for the opening hour. 
August will be a month of vacation, but 
services will resume in September. 


Ohio 
Cincinnati—Reyv. Carl H. Olson, pastor. 
The annual meeting in June brought forth 
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reports of importance. The Clara Barton 
Guild, under the leadership of Miss Mary 
McDonald, had grown by eleven new mem- 
bers; all groups showed balances in their 
treasuries; the new Radio Home Depart- 
ment listed 305 members; the young 
people’s organization had requested a 
definite study course for the fall. The 
church budget restored in full the care- 
taker’s depression cut and the salary of 
the minister was increased $150 for the 
year. During the two years Mr. Olson 
has been minister, a plan has been put into 
operation by which some portion of the 
church property will be improved each 
year, thus fitting advances to our means 
and eliminating the necessity for extensive 
work as a problem for any one year. This 
summer redecoration of the parsonage will 
be completed and another section of the 
church plant will be painted. The latter 
improvement is made possible through 
donations, one of which was from a new 
Guild member as a special sign of appre- 
ciation for this church and for the kindness 
of its members during an illness. At the 
annual meeting, the minister announced 
his appointment as Ohio secretary of the 
Universalist Historical Society, and out- 
lined plans to make the Broadwell Library 
of the church a depository for books of 
historical importance in Universalism. 
Mr. Olson also announced that Miss Eliza- 
beth Wilson, head of the Cincinnati Public 
Library catalogue department, had ac- 
cepted appointment as Broadwell librarian, 
to take office after her return from a sum- 
mer trip to Europe. Thus efficiently 
headed, it is expected that numerous be- 
quests of books will be made. For the 
third summer, services were continued 
through July. Rev. Robert Cummins, 
former minister of the church, preached 
on July 7, with Rev. Harriet Druley and 
our minister assisting in the service. On 
July 21, while Mr. and Mrs. Olson were 
attending the Mid-West Institute with 
five of our young people, the pulpit was 
supplied by Rev. George H. Thorburn of 
Herkimer, N. Y. The first week in August, 
Mr. Olson attended the Pastors’ Institute 
at the University of Chicago. On Aug. 5 
he officiated at a family wedding in In- 
dianapolis, returning to Cincinnati to 
supervise some of the summer work. 
On Aug. 11 he preached at Turkey Run 
State Park, and will preach there again 
Aug. 18, and on Aug. 25 he will preach at 
the morning and evening services of the 
Fork Ridge, W. Va., Universalist church’s 
annual meeting. During August the 
weekly broadcasts usually conducted by 
this church are being given by Dr. Victor 
E. Reichert, rabbi of the Rockdale Avenue 
Reform Temple. 
* * 


PROFESSOR MILES IMPROVING 
Prof. Edson R. Miles of St. Lawrence 
University, who was severely injured in a 


motor car accident June 23, is slowly im- 
proving at Bassett Hospital, Cooperstown, 
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N. Y. The doctors believe that he will 
be able to resume work in October. Until 
that time he probably will remain in the 
hospital. 

Driving to Canton from Senexet, where 
he had attended a meeting of the Hymn 
Book Commission, Professor Miles met 
disaster at the top of the long hill on Route 
20 leading down into Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
His car skidded at a curve, in the rain, 
overturned, and he was badly injured. 
His time of grave danger was before the 
discovery that several vertebrae of his 
back were broken. Though in casts he is 
most cheerful, and is able to read. His old 
friends and parishioners doubtless will 
want to get in touch with him by letter. 
If within motoring distance they can render 
themselves a service as well as Professor 
Miles by visiting him in one of the loveliest 
spots in the country. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Raymond H. Barnard is head of the 
Speech Department of State Teachers’ 
College, La Crosse, Wis. 

Rev. Carl H. Olson is minister of the 
Universalist church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretar of the 
New Hampshire State Convention, and 
Superintendent of Churches. 

Dr. Frederick W. Norwood is minister 
of the City Temple, London, England. 

Rev. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional), Longmeadow, Mass. 

Rev. A. Ritchie Low is minister of a 
church in Johnson, Vt. 

William E. Gardner is executive secre- 
tary of the National Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union. 

Dr. Oscar E. Maurer is chairman of the 
Committee on Religious Observance for 
the Connecticut Tercentenary Commis- 
sion. 

A DENOMINATIONAL PHILAN- 

THROPY 

The following recommendation was 
unanimously adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Universalist 


Convention at Lowell in May. It has been © 


suggested by the chairman of the com- 
mittee which presented this recommenda- 
tion that it be brought to the attention of 
the denominational organizations of the 
churches throughout the country. The 
best way by which this may be accom- 
plished is through the medium of the 
Leader. With that in mind, we herewith 
give publicity to the resolution, which 
calls attention to one of the noblest 
philanthropies in which Universalists are 
actively engaged: 

Whereas, it has been demonstrated that 
the people of the Universalist Church, 
consistently with the genius of their gospel, 
are ready to respond with sacrificial giving 
for philanthropic causes that appeal to 
their heads and their hearts, and 

Whereas, we believe that, not to exclude 


any other work already in progress, the 
selection of some worthy object of Chris- 
tian generosity would stir their enthusiasm 
and would have a most healthful reaction 
upon our entire denominational life. 
We recommend 

That, in a spirit and with a wisdom 
similar to those shown by the Society of 
Friends in the coal fields, the Universalists 
of Massachusetts emphasize the work 
for diabetic children at North Oxford and 
its possible extension in other parts of 
the country, and 
We recommend 

That not only the Women’s Missionary 
Society and the Young People’s Christian 
Union but the church schools, the new or- 
ganization for men, and other denomina- 
tional bodies be urged to help with large 
offerings for this work, and 
We recommend 

That such influence as we have be used 
to have all the national bodies of our 
church unite in support of this important 
Christian project. 

* * 


GRANITE CHIPS 


Dr. A. W. Grose preached in the Con- 
gregational church at Warren, Maine, 
Aug. 3. 

On Aug. 18, Rev. E. L. Noble will 
preach in Old Meeting-house at Fremont, 
and Rev. Arthur A. Blair in the Univer- 
salist church at Portsmouth. (Ports- 
MOU Oy ea Sew lee) 

Rev. Will E. Roberts will be minister in 
charge at the Old Home Day services in 
the Congregational church at Lempster 
Aug. 18. Route 10 to East Lempster, 
turn at Miner Chapel, and up the hill, about 
two miles. Church on the left. 

The West Chesterfield church held its 
annual picnic on the church lawn, Aug. 1. 

Rev. Will E. Roberts ministers to a 
hook-up of the Methodist society in Mar- 
low and the Universalist of Lempster; 
so when we say that a most enjoyable and 
financially successful lawn party was held 
on the parsonage lawn at Marlow, it will 
be seen that a Methodist chip has mixed 
in, as is liable to be the case in the future. 

The Pilgrimage Sunday at Kensington 
was well attended, more especially at the 
afternoon session. The cars seemed to 
run well toward this meeting, although we 
did hear of one that had to visit a garage 


.on the way. We saw cars from Exeter, 


Hampton, North Hampton, Kingston, a 
full car from Nashua, Portsmouth, and 
one from Georgetown, Mass. There may 
have been others. A goodly array of 
ministers—Revs. Harry A. Hersey, Stan- 
ley F. Murray, Charles Legal, Frank B. 
Chatterton, Arthur W. Webster, Horace 
F. Westwood, and the writer, enough for 
practical purposes. The picnic lunch be- 
tween services is a most enjoyable feature 
of this annual event, an hour of sociability. 

The annual candlelight service was held 
at the Miner Chapel, East Lempster, Aug. 
4, The auditorium was crowded to the 
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vestibule. Mr. Roberts was assisted by 
Emilie Andrews of Marlow and Earl Nich- 
ols of East Lempster. The White Cross 
used was eight feet in height, and eight 
‘feet eight inches in the spread, and carried 
ninety candles. The four Comrades of the 
Cross were Wm. Heiser, Warren Heiser, 
Francis Horton and Roswell Miller, Jr. 
Two girls from Camp Vebynin served -as 
ushers. This service grows in popularity 


from year to year. 
A. M.B. 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the wil! of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastica] 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

* ok 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1050) 
and the bar in Toronto! ‘‘Whether these 
men would have come to the front without 
my assistance I am not prepared to dis- 
cuss!” : 

But what ts the task of the teacher? To 
prepare, somehow, a way of knowing that 
the students may walk in it. Students 
will desire to know, and they will pursue 
knowledge once the treasures of culture 
are arranged in an exhibit that shows their 
relation to individual satisfaction and 
contentment. Briefly, then, Dr. Leacock 
feels that education must carry with it a 
certain element of external compulsion, 
but that it is equally vital that it should 
have as its animating spirit an inner com- 
pulsion, the prompting of free will and 
stimulation of the desire to know. Today, 
however, emphasis is still commonly 
placed upon compulsion from without, 


but not that of command and obedience. 
It is rather that of the mechanical side of 
the educational process represented by the 
fixity of the organization, the stabiliza- 
tion of studies, the granting of credits and 
units for promotion, etc. Moreover, the 
enchantment of knowledge is rudely dis- 
pelled by the need to live. The remedy 
such as there is, is purely intangible—a 
quickening of the spirit, a recapture of the 
soul, a revival of the childhood of man. 
Through the efforts of such teachers our 
students may rise above the present needs 
of administrative compulsion. 
N. M. Grier. 
Myerstown, Pa. 


* * 


WASHINGTON DELEGATES AND 
VISITORS—ATTENTION! 


Hotel facilities in Washington are at a 
premium. Large numbers of people on 
business with the government have filled 
them to capacity. 

“Make reservations early’”’ is not mere 
sales talk. It is a warning to all who ex- 
pect to go to the Washington Conventions 
in October to make room reservations as 
early as possible. 

Write Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 1840 
Mintwood Place, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., as soon as you can. First come, 
first served. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Il]. 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadeast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 


Rev. 


* 


CONVENTION RATES 
October 19-25, 1935 

Mayflower Hotel—Convention Headquarters. 
Double bed and bath, $4 single, $6 for two; $5 single, 
$7 for two; $6 single, $8 for two. Twin beds and 
bath, $7, $8, $9 and $10. Murphy bed suites, $12 for 
one or two. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $15 for one 
or two. Parlor, bedroom, bath and dinette, $18 for 
one or two. $2 additional charges for extra occupant 
in any room. 

Grafton Hotel, 1139 Connecticut Ave. (Next to 
Mayflower.) Grafton Annex, 1735 De Sales St. 
Westminster, 1607 17th St., N. W. Double room, 
double bed, running water, $4 for two; twin beds, run- 
ning water, $5 for two; double bed and bath, $5 for 
two; double bed and bath, $6 for two; twin beds and 
bath, $6; twin beds and bath, $7. 


Blackstone Hotel, 1016 17th St., N. W. (One 


block from Mayflower.) Double room, double bed 
and bath, $4.50 for two; two room suite with one 
bath for two, three or four persons, $7.50. $1.50 
additional charge for extra occupant in any room. 

Rooms in private houses: Single rooms $1.25. 
Double rooms $2 and $2.50 for two. 

Reservations should be made through Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington. 

Donna P. Bonner. 
x & 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 

The National Memorial Church joins with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 30, to 
Sunday, Sept. 8, as follows: June 30 through July 21, 
at All Souls Church; July 28 through Aug. 11, at Mt. 
Pleasant Church; August 18 through Sept. 8, at the 
Universalist church. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach at the services in the 
National Memorial Church on Aug. 18 and 25 and 
Sept. 1; Dr. Perkins on Sept. 8. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 10 
to 1. 

MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND 

STATE Y. P. C. U. OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-sixth Annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will 
be held at the Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
boro, Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 12 and 
13, 1935, for the purpose of (1) hearing reports of 
officers and departmental superintendents, (2) elec- 
tion of officers, and (3) such other business as may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, Corresponding Secretary. 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


September 5-8. Georgia, in Atlanta. 

September 13, 14, 15. Indiana, in Muncie. 

September 21-24. Maine, in Community Universal- 
ist Church at Cape Elizabeth. 

September 26-28. Illinois, in Elgin. 

September 28-October 1. New Hampshire, in 
Nashua. 

October 3. North Carolina, in Kinston. 

October 3-4. Minnesota (place not known). 

October 6-7. Michigan, in East Liberty. 

October 7-9. Vermont, in Brattleboro. 

October 7-10. New York, in Watertown. 

October 8. New Jersey (place not known). 

October 25-27. Alabama, in Chapman. 


GEORGIA STATE CONVENTION 


The Georgia Universalist Convention will meet 
with the United Liberal Church, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 5-8, 1935, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
electing officers and transacting other legal business 
of the convention. 

L. C. Prater, Secretary. 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 88th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana will convene in St. John’s Univer- 
salist Church, Muncie, Ind., on Sept. 13, 14 and 15, 
1935, for the hearing of reports, election of officers 
and other business that may come before the con- 
vention. The convention is meeting a month earlier 
than usual on account of urgent business. Opening 
session Friday, Sept. 13, at 1.30 p. m. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 107th annual combined sessions of the Maine 
Universalist Convention, Inc., the Maine Univer- 
salist Laymen’s Fellowship, the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society, and the Maine Universal- 
ist Sunday School Association will convene at the 
Community First Universalist Chureh in Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine, Inc., located on Shore Road at 
Preble Street, Cape Elizabeth, Maine, on Sept. 21, 
22, 28, and 24, 1935, inclusive, for the purpose of 
hearing annual reports, election of officers, and any 
other business which may legally come before these 
stated sessions. 


William D. Veazie, Secretary. 
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AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the following Amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session of the Universalist General Convention: 

To amend Article I, Section 6, of the By-laws by 
adding the following paragraph to said Section: 

“Members of the Board may vote by mail and any 
vote receiving in this manner a majority of the entire 
membership of the Board shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if there were actually a meeting of the Board.” 


Obituary 


William H. Turner 


Funeral services for Wiliam H. Turner were held 
Monday afternoon, Aug. 5, from his home on Clin- 
ton Street, Haverhill, Mass. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D., a friend and pastor of the family both in 
Haverhiil and Pittsfield, Maine, officiated. Inter- 


ment occurred on Tuesday, Aug. 6, in Pittsfield | 


Maine. 
Lillian Turner, are three daughters and two sons. 


In the family, besides the widow, Mrs- 


| Goddard Junior College 


for Young Women 


Announces two-year college courses in Lib- 
eral Arts, Home Management, Social Arts, 
Fine Arts, Music, and Secretarial Science. 
Also college preparatory course. Heathful 
location in Green Mountains. Riding and 
other sports. Resident rate, $700. 


ROYCE S$. PITKIN, Ph.D., Director 


Goddard Junior College 
BARRE, VERMONT 


Box 122 


Mission Study Book --- 1935 


WOMEN UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


MARGARET ROSS MILLER 


South America with its Ten Republics is 


treated in this new volume. 


From her years 


of residence in the three Americas, North, Cen- 
tral and South, and her months of careful study 
in preparation for this book, Mrs. Miller has 
given us a charmingly readable but thought 


compelling volume. 
in each book. 


A colored map is bound 


This book has 208 pages, 13 full page illus- 


trations. 
cloth covers. 


Price 50 cents paper covers, $1.00 


How to Use 
Women Under the Southern Cross 


A booklet containing program suggestions, 
study outlines, dramatizations, etc., for societies 


of women and young women. 


postpaid. 


Price, 15 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO] 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS, 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


Father: “Git yer jacket aff, young mon, 
an’ come wi’ me.” 

Jock: “Yer no’ goin’ ter lick me, are ya, 
father?” 

Father: “I am that: didna I tell ye this 
mornin’ that I’d settle wi’ ye fer yer bad 
behavior?” 

Jock: “‘Ay, but I thought it was only a 
joke, like whin ye telt the grocer ye’d settle 
wi’ him.”’—Stray Stories. 

“To what do you attribute your re- 
markable health?” 

“Well,” replied the very old gentleman, 
“T reckon I got a good start on most 
people by bein’ born before germs was dis- 
covered, thereby havin’ less to worry 
about.” —Washington Evening Star. 

Officer (to colored driver who has been 
whipping his horse): ‘Don’t whip him, 
man—talk to him.” 

Driver (to horse, by way of opening the 
conversation): “Ah comes from N’Aw- 
leans. Where does you come from?”’— 
Southern Lumberman. 

The following correction appeared in 
a provincial paper: “Our paper stated 
last week that Mr. John Doe is a defec- 
tive in the police force. This was a typo- 
graphical error. Mr. Doe is really a de- 
tective in the police farce.” —Tit-Bits. 

* ok 

Oh, well, if the Government keeps on it 
is comforting to know that not a soul in 
the country will have to bear Andrew 
Carnegie’s reproach, that the man who 
dies rich dies disgraced.—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

x * 

Young Man: ‘“‘Young lady, what do you 
usually get for teaching a young man like 
me some new dance steps?” 

Attractive Dancing-'Teacher: ‘“‘One of my 
assistants.’’—Chelsea Record. 

And when the early Americans objected 
to taxation without representation they 
didn’t realize how much worse it would 
be with representation.—Dallas Morning 
News. 

* * 

Charwoman (to neighbor with whom 
she is having a spat): ‘“‘What I say is, 
there is ladies an’ ladies—an’ you ain’t 
neither.” —Tit-Bits (London.) 

Johnny: “The camel can go eight days 
without water.” 

Freddy: “So could I if ma would let 
me.”—Hxchange. 

* * 

Professor: ‘“You can’t sleep in my class.” 

Student: “If you didn’t talk so loud I 
could.”’—Idaho Blue Bucket. 

* * 

We predict the next move will be a 
share-the-deficit plan.—Greensboro (Ga.) 
Herald-Journal. 


Churchman Defence Fund 


Boston Branch 


Sponsored by the Church Press Club of Boston 


Dr. L. O. Hartman, Zion’s Herald, President 
Dr. William E. Gilroy, Advance, Secretary and Treasurer 


Judgment has been entered against 
The Churchman of 19 East 47th Street, 
New York City, and its editor, Dr. Guy 
Emery Shipler, for $10,200 in a suit for 
libel. Dr. Shipler is a courageous leader 
in the movement backed by practically all 
church papers in the United States to 
clean up the movies. His fellow editors 
of every faith are determined that a single 
mistake promptly retracted shall not wreck 
his paper and ruin his great work. Money 
is needed to push an appeal to a higher 
court and to satisfy the judgment if neces- 
sary. 


At a meeting of the Church Press Club of Boston 
it was voted unanimously to make a 


public appeal for funds 


Make checks payable to 
The Churchman Defence Fund 


and send to 


Dr. William E. Gilroy 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


